*W'rile  Frunk  Holton  &  Co.,  Elkhorn, 
Wis.,  for  the  name  of  the  dealer  near¬ 
est  you,  if  a  Holton  dealer  is  not  listed 
in  your  telephone  directory. 
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Yom’II  enjoy  shopping  this  Christmas  at  your  Holton  music 
dealer,  for  he  will  have  new  Holton  Band  Instruments  on  display. 
Exciting  is  the  word  that  describes  the  new  Holton  Trumpet, 
Cornet,  Trombone  or  Saxophone.  You’ll  be  thrilled  with  the 
rich  beautiful  tone,  the  flexibility  and  mechanical  features  of 
the  new  Holtons. 

Visit  your  music  dealer*  this  month  —  to  see  and  try  a  new  Holton. 
Ask  him  about  his  Christmas  gift  plan  that  will  assure  you  of  an 
early  opportunity  to  obtain  the  Holton  instrument  of  your  choice. 
Frank  HOLTON  &  Co.,  Elkhorn,  Wisconsin. 


“PEACE  ON  EARTH” 


•  •  • 


1 


the  spirit  of  Christmas  fill  your 
hearts  to  overflowing  during  this 
joyous  holiday  season.  May  your  life  be 
a  cheerful  song  of  radiant  health  and 
happy  relationships.  May  the  sailing 
be  smooth  and  progress  swift  through¬ 
out  the  days  of  1946. 


W.  T. 

ELKHART 


ARMSTRONG  CO. 

Makers  of  Quality  Flutes 

INDIANA 


H  taJuL  nuf. 
fian,  inhatuL  . . : 

W«r  Lots  Rostorod 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  iti  i>oM)tMi 
at  present  to  renew  the  subscription  ti 
The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN  I  had  at  Vk 
time  war  broke  out,  owing  to  present  dai - 
restrictions  on  sending  money  abnist  t 
but  if  it  is  at  all  possible  I  should  lit*  I 
to  renew  It.  [ 

You  may  iMssIbly  remember  tliul  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  of  1939*40  I  cotilrlliuM 
to  your  pa|>er  an  article  on  the  Krenck 
horn.*  At  the  time  I  was  receiving  (hr 
paiier  regularly. 

As  a  result  of  the  fall  of  Krance  mi  [ 
house  in  Ville  d  Avray  was  occupied  ki 
the  Germans  and,  although  I  have  sinci . 
heard  that  moat  of  my  colleclion  hat 
been  recovered,  many  papers  of  all  kindi  , 
have  vanished,  among  them,  us  far  ns  I 

can  gather,  all  the  numbers  of  Tht 

SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  I  should  very  muck 

like,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  copy  i.r  tin 
number — about  January  or  February,  1941^ 
number— in  which  my  article  appeared  ' 

Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  let 
me  know  if  anything  can  i>e  done.—  : 
Capt.  Morley-Pegge  R.  B.,  12  Royal  Ctr- 

CHS,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

*  *  * 

The  new  subscription  has  been  entered  ^ 
and  the  stolen  issue,  February  1940,  re- 
placed.  The  deep  interest  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  music  explains  their  inlereet  , 
in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


Mighfy  PleaMnt  Resdin9 

We  have  your  letter  of  October  25  tell- 1 
Ing  about  the  printer’s  strike  and  how  it 
has  held  up  the  printing  of  your  Octo- 
ber  issue.  Naturally  we  regret  not  hav- 
Ing  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  at  the  t. 
regular  time  and  are  looking  forward  to  r 
its  arrival  as  soon  as  conditions  are  l>et- 
ter,  but  we  can  entirely  understand  the  f 
difticultles  In  the  way,  and  can  assure 
you  there  is  no  danger  of  our  studenti  [ 
becoming  restless  or  dissatisfled.  We 
know  that  the  super  edition  of  the  Octo-  • 
ber-November  issue  will  be  something  ■ 
to  write  home  about  and  we  are  perfectly  i 
willing  to  be  patient  until  it  arrives.  - 

With  all  good  wishes  to  The  SCHOOL  ' 
MUSICIAN  and  deep  appreciation  of  aD  , 
that  It  means  to  school  band  peopit.  ' 
James  C.  Harper,  Dir.,  Lenoir  High  i 
School  Band,  Lenoir,  North  Carolina. 


In4erertin9  Viewpoint 

This  editorial  in  the  November  15th  ^ 
issue  of  "The  Patrlon",  weekly  school  r 
IMiiier  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  arrested  ; 
our  attention. 

Youth's  Answer  to  Delinquency  Problems 
Adults  of  today  seem  to  have  a  preva¬ 
lent  Idea  that  the  young  people  are  lead-  i 
ing  a  life  predominating  sin,  and  that  i 
because  of  this  life,  America  of  tomor-  [ 
row  will  be  forced  to  face  a  crisis ;  that 
today’s  youths  are  not  capable  of  main-  f 
taining  a  reputation  such  as  they  main-  | 
tained  In.  the  day  of  yore.  ^ 

Youth  resents  this  deeply.  Children  of  i, 
today  are  born  with  the  same  sense  of  i 
reasoning,  mental  power,  and  the  ability  j 
to  understand  as  the  children  of  previous  ■ 
generations.  They  can  learn  to  Judge.  ! 
and  develop  the  power  of  wisdom  that  Is  ■ 
supposedly  lacking.  i 

There  have  been  many  cases  of  "ju-  f 
(Please  turn  to  page  8)  h 
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I  Take  My  Pen  In  Hand . 

They  Are  Making  America  Musical 

The  American  Standard  Pitch,  A-440 . 

By  Ralph  R.  PoHla,  Hammond,  Louisiana. 

There's  More  Fun  and  More  Art  in  Arranging 

By  Frank  DaVol,  Hollywood,  California. 

My  Philosophy  of  High  School  Music . 

By  Claranca  A.  Grimes,  Hamden,  Conn. 

Last  of  the  "Old  Guard" — Giuseppe  Creatore 

By  Curtis  H.  Larkin,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

School  Music  News . 


What  is  your  Band  or  Orchestra  doing  to  promote  com¬ 
munity  appreciation  of  instrumental  instruction  in  the 
schools?  This  movement  needs  publicity.  Send  your  news, 
stories  and  pictures.  Clinics,  trips,  dance  bands,  parents 
clubs — they  all  make  news. 
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v«iiil«>  dflinquenry"  duritiK  wartime  and 
In  several  of  these  cases  there  has  been 
room  for  some  doubt  ooncernlnff  which 
l^arty  is  delinquent.  However  since  the 
officers  of  the  law  are  adult,  there  Is  no 
doubt  IN  THKIU  MINOS  as  to  which 
is  the  guilty  party.  The  youth  of  today 
liave  a  right  to  resent  such  blame  being 
placed  on  their  shoulders,  t'hildren  and 
young  people  have  the  same  right  to  de¬ 
mand  the  protection  of  the  law  as  adults, 
but  what  kind  of  protection  is  there  to 
demand  for  a  prejudiced  power? 

As  youths  of  tfslay  we  feel  that  it  Is 
within  our  power  to  request  that  the 
older  generation  l<K)k  toward  us  with  a  . 
feeling  of  greater  understanding — to  re¬ 
member  that  they  themselves  "were 
young  once."  Kvery  generation  is  not 
different.  Today’s  youth  has  faults;  they 
don’t  resent  criticism,  but  try  to  profit 
by  It.  Is  It  too  much  to  ask  of  these  who 
are  supposedly  presenting  an  example  for 
the  younger  generation  to  live  by,  to  set 
an  example  of  greater  understanding  and 
broader  outlook  toward  those  younger 
than  they? 

•  •  • 

The  writer,  probably  Kvelyn  Tomlln- 
.Mon,  Kdltor-in-fhief,  presents  the  likely 
reaction  of  most  teen  agers  to  all  the 
publicity  in  the  press  and  on  the  air  to¬ 
day  on  juvenile  delinquency.  Adults,  in¬ 
cluding  both  legal  and  emotional  reform¬ 
ers,  discuss  the  subj€*ct  as  though  ’’youth’’ 
were  some  inanimate  object,  or  problem, 
or  epidemic.  The  adult  has  always  talked 
down  to  youth,  ashamed  and  trying  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  It  was  once  youth 
itself. 

On  the  other  hand  youth,  defending 
itself  Invariably  skips  the  facts, — that  no 
matter  how  nice  we  are,  more  than  half 
of  all  crimes  In  this  country  are  com¬ 
mitted  by  under  lu-enties  and  the  most  of 
that  by  under  nevenlrens. 

The  record  is  bad.  The  fault  lies 
squarely  at  the  door  of  social  education. 
In  both  school  and  home. 

Some  unfortunate  person  advanced  the 
theory  that  the  U.  S.  should  take  over  the 
education  of  tlerman  children.  On  what 
recommendation,  may  we  ask? 

Nebraska  Clinic 

Fremont,  Xcbraaka. — The  State  clinic 
held  here  November  29 — December  1st. 
presented  a  125-pie<-e  Symphony  under 
Uobert  L.  I.,anders,  Director  of  the  ri29th 
A.A.P.  Band.  Alexander  Zimmerman  was 
choral  director,  and  a  band  of  150  pieces 
was  under  the  direction  of  .limmie  Rob¬ 
ertson  of  Si>ringfleld. 

300,000  Bucks!  Whoo! 

Kalamazoo,  Afiehigan. — The  State  of 
Michigan  recently  approved  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $300,000  for  a  Music  Building  on 
the  Western  Michigan  college  campus. 
The  architect  has  been  engaged  and  Is 
now  working  on  the  plans.  Dedication  Is 
hoped  for  next  fall. 

On  the  Cover 

The  talented  youn9  Mitt  decorating  thit 
month't  cover  it  Mary  Margaret  Harrit,  for¬ 
mer  twirler  and  band  member  of  the  Saline, 
Kantat  High  School.  Mary  Margaret  it  an 
accomplithed  clarinetitt  and  twirler. 
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Paul  Sawyer,  Tipton,  Indiana 

Down  in  mid-Indiana,  the  charming  hootiar  town  of  Tipton,  Paul  O.  Sawyer  it  earning 
the  "Purpla  Lyra"  for  hit  fine  work  at  high  tchool  bandmatter.  Tipton  it  racaptiva  to 
good  mutic.  It  it  a  proud  town  with  a  yen  for  the  better  thingt  in  life,  and  under  the  ^ 
careful  guidance  of  Paul  Sawyer  the  tchool  ttudent  body  will  reveal  ih  latent  talantt. 
Paul  Sawyer  it  well  equipped.  He  polithed  up  hit  mutical  education  at  Central  Normal 
Collage,  and  at  Arthur  Jordan  Contervatory.  Ho  it  a  veteran  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
Service  Band;  playdd  hit  four  yaart  at  Central  Normal  in  tha  Collega  band  and  earned 
firtt  chair  trombone  in  tha  Concert  band  at  Arthur  Jordan.  He  ttudiod  that  inttrumant 
under  Noble  Howard,  formerly  with  Souta't  band,  and  later  tha  Indianapolit  Symphony. 

Hit  flute  learning  came  from  Jamet  Hatmar  of  the  Symphony,  oboa  from  Harvey 
McGuire  of  the  Cleveland  Symphony,  and  parcuttion  from  Chariot  Hangio  of  Jordan. 

He  hat  a  well  rounded  fund  of  inttrumental  knowledge  to  impart.  ^ 

Experience  too.  Three  yeart  at  Dover  High,  Boone  County,  three  yeart  at  Decatur 
Central  High.  Marion  County,  and  two  yeart  at  Greenwood  High,  Johnton  County,  all 
on  the  Indiana  plaint.  And  the  record  thowt  ha  hat  won  five  firtt  divitiont,  three  tac- 
ond  divitiont,  and  one  third  divition  rating  in  thote  eight  yeart  of  band  teaching. 

A  day  in  tummer  findt  Paul  Sawyer  on  the  bankt  of  the  Wabath  with  a  cane  pole  and 
a  worm  on  a  hook.  Or  if  leiture  hourt  are  thort  there  are  tome  tecrat  fithing  bayt 
dote  at  hand  on  Cicero  Creek.  We're  ture  to  hear  more  of  Tipton  and  itt  mutic  with 
Paul  Sawyer.  ' 


"Jhni^  CUtsL  Wjakinq,  . 
Cbnenka,  TnuAkcd" 
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The  American 
Standard  PITCH,  A-440 


Fourth  of  a  Series  of  Articles 


by  dlcdph  di.  fioUla 

Head,  Department  of  Music 

Southeastern  Louisiana  College,  Hammond,  Louisiana 


•  A  STABILIZED  INTERNATIONAL 
MUSICAL  PITCH  STANDARD  con¬ 
stitutes  a  most  desirable  and  valu- 
sbie  asset  to  instrumental  music  and 
musicians.  However,  the  standard¬ 
ization  by  which  professionals  and 
amateurs  alike  are  now  working  was 
achieved  only  after  much  untiring 
effort  by  physicists  and  acousticians 
and  subsequent  to  centuries  of  aim- 
iess  wandering  of  the  musical  pitch. 
The  standard  will  be  retained  only  so 
long  as  musicians  recognize  its  im¬ 
portance  and  endeavor  to  abide  by  it. 
The  conditions  which  will  prevail 
should  a  departure  from  the  standard 
be  made  again  will  prove  more  cha¬ 
otic  than  those  in  the  past  due  to 
greater  interdependence  nationally  as 
a  result  of  improved  international 
communications.  A  brief  review  of 
pitch  fluctuations  of  the  past  will 
tend  to  emphasize  this  point  more 
forcefully. 

As  Culver  points  out,  musical  pitch 
is  specifled,  usually,  in  terms  of 
cycles  per  second  or  vibrational  fre¬ 
quency.*  Since  the  pitch  of  musical 
tones  is  dependent  principally  upon 
the  speed  of  these  vibrations,  stand¬ 
ards  were  evolved  in  past  centuries 
by  which  specific  frequencies  were 
assigned  to  certain  tones  which 
served  as  points  of  reference  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  tuning.  As  an  example,  the 
tone  “A"  was  designated  as  the 
standard  of  reference  by  which  or¬ 
chestral  players  tuned  their  instru¬ 
ments  and  a  definite  frequency  was 
allotted  to  this  tone.  During  Han¬ 
del’s  time  (1685-1759)  the  pitch  of 
422  cycles  per  second  for  the  A  above 
middle  C  came  into  general  use. 


1.  Charles  A.  Culver,  Musical  Acoustics 
(Philadelphia:  The  Blakiston  Company, 
1941),  p.  3. 


Many  changes,  however,  attended  its 
earlier  and  later  history. 

According  to  Miller,  musical  pitch 
traversed  a  wide  frequency  range  in 
the  past  centuries.  Careful  investi¬ 
gation  reveals  that,  previous  to  the 
time  of  Handel,  the  A  ranged  from 
370  to  567  cycles  per  second.  These 
two  extremes  are  about  equivalent 
to  the  frequency  occupied  by  F  sharp 
and  D  in  our  modern  musical  scale. 
Even  within  the  history  of  compara¬ 
tively  modern  music,  from  Handel’s 
time,  the  Handelian  A-422  climbed 
to  the  modern  American  Concert 
Pitch  of  461.6,  a  span  of  more  than 
one  and  a  half  semi-tones  or  nearly  a 
whole  step.*  Consequently,  classical 
music  including  Handel’s  MESSIAH, 
was  being  sung  nearly  a  whole  step 
sharp  of  its  original  pitch  level. 

The  confusion  and  utter  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  surrounding  attempted  perform¬ 
ances  of  this  and  other  great  works 
prompted  professional  musicians  and 
the  American  music  industries  to 
begin  negotiations  for  a  standard 
pitch.  Miller,  in  a  more  recent  work, 
relates  that  in  1883  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  adopted  the  French  diapasonal 
normal  A-435,  and  in  1891  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Piano  Manufacturers  Association 
adopted  the  A-435  and  named  it  “In¬ 
ternational  Pitch’’  A-435. 

Even  so.  the  pitch  of  orchestras, 
bands  and  band  instruments,  and 
pianos  tended  to  rise.  Following  a 
thorough  study  of  the  question,  the 
Music  Industries  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  (outgrowth  of  the  American 
Piano  Manufacturers  Association),  in 
1925,  adopted  as  its  standard  the 
pitch  of  A-440,  nullifying  its  action 


2.  Dayton  C.  Miller,  The  Science  of 
Musical  Sounds  (New  York:  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company,  1922),  p.  49. 


Mr.  Pottle  !s  one  of  the  leading  mu¬ 
sic  educators  of  the  south.  His  work 
and  his  writings  have  brought  him 
wide  acclaim. 

of  1891.*  World  wide  adoption  of  the 
A-440  pitch  at  72°  F.  was  achieved  by 
the  International  Standards  Associa¬ 
tion  (I.S.A.),  according  to  Kaye,  in 
May,  1939.*  *  This  standard  musical 
pitch  A-440  cycles  per  second  is 
broadcast  continuously,  day  and  night, 
on  a  carrier  frequency  of  five  mega¬ 
cycles  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  whole  situation  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  shifting  pitch 
standard  is  summed  up  by  Bartholo¬ 
mew  when  he  relates  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  tendency  for  the  pitch  stand¬ 
ard  to  rise,  in  order  to  secure  greater 
brilliancy,  until  it  becomes  so  high 
that  it  must  be  brought  down  again, 
whence  it  starts  to  rise  again.* 

There  were  thousands  of  band  in¬ 
struments  built  in  America  to  the 


3.  Dayton  C.  Miller,  Anecdotal  History 
of  the  Science  of  Sound  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1935),  p.  58. 

4.  C.  W.  C.  Kaye,  “International  Stand¬ 
ard  of  Concert  Pitch,"  Nature  CXLIII, 
No.  3630  (May  27.  1939),  p.  906. 

5.  Wilbur  T.  Bartholomew,  Acoustics 
of  Music  (New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 
1942),  p.  6. 
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American  concert  pitch  of  A-461.6, 
commonly  called  “high  pitch"  in 
contradistinction  to  “low  pitch”  of 
A-440.  Some  of  these  high  pitch  in¬ 
struments  are  yet  floating  around, 
occasionally  being  found  in  school 
bands  as  the  writer  learned  in  his 
adjudication  experiences.  Maddy,  in 
1931,  offered  a  very  logical  reason 
for  avoiding  them  when  he  cautioned 
school  bandmasters  to  be  sure  all 
their  wind  instruments  are  built  in 
low  pitch,  otherwise  they  cannot  be 
tuned  to  play  with  the  others.* 

While  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  instruments  used  in  any  ensemble 
must  be  built  to  a  uniform  pitch 
standard  there  is  a  general  tendency 
to  disregard  the  standard  in  actual 
performance  procedures.  Deviations 
from  the  normal  pitch  seem  always 
on  the  sharp  side  and  departures 
from  the  standard  occur  in  profes¬ 
sional  as  well  as  amateur  groups. 
Murphy,  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Lab¬ 
oratories,  from  September  1939  to 
January  1940,  made  750  observations 
of  various  types  of  musical  programs 
available  from  American  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations  (the  majority  of  them 
air  conditioned).  They  were  based 
upon  the  frequency  value  of  the  note 
"A”.  The  mean  value  of  the  “A” 
was  computed  to  be  441.3  cycles  per 
second  with  an  extreme  low  of  434.4 
in  the  case  of  a  dance  band,  and  a 
high  of  448  observed  on  two  occa¬ 
sions  for  string  quartettes.  Sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  showed  as  much 
as  two  vibrations  random  variation 
during  the  performance  of  a  given 
selection;  but,  Murphy  relates  alg- 
niflcantly,  that  superimposed  on  this 
random  variation  was  a  definite  up¬ 
ward  trend  of  pitch  as  the  concert 
progressed,  sometimes  amounting  to 
2.5  cycles  per  second  in  the  course 
of  an  hour.’  The  performers  on  these 
broadcasts  were  likely  skilled  artists 
playing  under  ideal  conditions.  If 
so.  one  is  inclined  to  accept  Blaik¬ 
ley’s  hypothesis,  i.e.,  that  there  is 
u  distinct  tendency  to  accept  the  sharp 
tone  as  correct  and  tune  to  it.*  To 
this  statement,  the  writer  would  add 
that  the  tendency  seems  especially 
pronounced  when  the  bass  instru¬ 
ments  sound  the  fundamental  tones 
sharp.  The  fact  that  these  tones  are 
heard  primarily  on  the  strong  beat  of 
the  measure,  and  that  they  are  pos- 


6.  J.  U.  Maddy.  Hckoul  Bauds  How 
They  Hay  Be  Dcreloped  (New  York:  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of 
Music.  1931),  p.  15. 

7.  O.  J.  Murphy,  "Measurements  of  Or¬ 
chestral  Pitch,"  Journal  of  the  Acoustical 
Society  of  America.  XII  (January,  1941), 

395. 

S.  D.  J.  Biaikley,  Httnoraudum  an  the 
Pilch  of  Army  Bands  (London;  Boosey 
iiud  Oompany,  1909),  p.  12. 


TKs  music  building  at  Southeastern  Louisiana  Collage  contains  23  pianos  which 
are  tuned  each  samastar  to  the  American  Standard  pitch  of  A-440.  Thera  are 
17  acoustically  treated  and  air-conditioned  practice  rooms  and  studios,  a  superbly 
equipped  auditorium,  band  orchestra  and  choral  rooms,  ten  clau  rooms,  offices 
and  costume  storage,  all  connected  by  intercommunication  system  and  radio.  The 
grounds  are  beautifully  landscaped,  and  tha  setting  presents  a  picture  quite  in 
kaeping  with  the  subject  matter. 


sessed  of  more  acoustical  energy 
than  tones  on  other  instruments,  al¬ 
lows  them  to  become  paramount  In 
the  formulation,  by  ensemble  players 
on  other  instruments,  of  fundamental 
pitch  concepts.  Consequently,  when 
bass  horns  become  sharp,  during  a 
performance,  from  an  increase  in 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  they  are  being  played,  per¬ 
formers  on  other  instruments,  and 
often  the  director,  accept  their  pitch 
as  correct.  Thus,  the  bass  horns 
most  often  lead  school  bands  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  pitch  based  upon  frequencies 
higher  than  the  American  standard 
(A-440).  (The  writer  treated  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  tuning  basses  and  other  in¬ 
struments  in  an  ^article  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  issue  of  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
for  1943).  It  should  be  noted  that 
complacence  in  permitting  musical 
pitch  to  drift  higher,  in  reality  the 
manifest  tendency  to  crowd  it  up¬ 
ward  has.  in  past  history,  presaged 
demoralization  of  the  standard.  Hope 
is  held  out  that  a  general  awareness 
of  the  evils  attending  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  will  forestall  a  recurrence  of  the 
instability  which  has  accompanied 
the  history  of  musical  pitch  for  over 
four  hundred  years. 

There  has  arisen,  apparently,  a 
practice  of  tuning  the  instruments  in 
school  instrumental  ensembles  with¬ 
out  reference  to  a  dependable  stand¬ 
ard.  such  as  the  tuning  bar,  xylo¬ 
phone,  marimba,  or  orchestra  bells,  or 
the  chromatic  stroboscope  if  avail¬ 


able.  There  seems  no  plausible  rea¬ 
son  for  such  neglect  though  some 
directors  dispense  with  the  tuning 
bar  purposely.  The  most  unique  of 
all  reasons  which  have  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  writer  for  not  using 
the  tuning  bar,  was  advanced  by 
Emerson  in  1940  through  an  article  in 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  He  stated 
that  many  bands  had  stopped  using 
the  standard  B  flat  tuning  bar  be¬ 
cause  it  is  flat.  In  the  same  article, 
he  stated  further  that  quite  a  fev 
manufacturers  have  been  making 
their  instruments  on  the  sharp  side 
in  order  that  the  instruments  will  I 
not  be  played  flat  by  beginners.*  No  ’ 
proof  was  offered  in  support  of  either 
assertion. 

Regarding  the  flrst  statement,  the 
writer  had  occasion  to  measure  the  | 
frequency  of  numerous  tuning  bare  ' 
none  of  which  were  found  to  be  flat 
under  normal  temperature  conditions.  | 
With  respect  to  the  second  statement, 
i.e.,  that  manufacturers  have  been  , 
making  their  instruments  on  the  I 
sharp  side,  the  writer  again  oh- 
tained  many  careful  tests  under 
varying  temperature  conditions,  using  | 
a  cross  section  of  the  most  (H>m-  f 
petent  performers  in  the  South,  and 
on  several  standard  American  makes  | 
of  instruments.  It  is  true  that  most 
of  the  instruments,  when  brought  to 
the  laboratory  for  testing,  were  tuned 
sharp  of  standard  pitch.  To  explain  : 
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this  predominant  sharp  condition 
found  in -BO  many  instruments.  It  is 
)  necessary  to  recall  that  all  wind  in- 
{  gtruments  are  manufactured  with  a 
limited  amount  of  leeway  for  tuninK 
in  either  direction,  sharp  or  flat  or 
standard  pitch.  This  provision  is 
made  in  order  to  permit  adjustment 
for  excessive  temperature  deviations 
)  and  for  other  special  conditions  under 
which  the  various  instruments  are 
I  used,  including  varying  types  of  em¬ 
bouchures  employed  by  performers. 
Under  prevailing  conditions,  then,  it 
appears  that  players  have  appro- 
^  priated  the  tuning  leeway  on  the 

*  sharp  side^  of  instruments  for  the 
t  purpose  of  satisfying  that  “tendency 
»  to  tune  sharp”  complex  noted  above, 
f  Of  eighty  two  instruments  tested, 

fifty  nine  were  turned  sharp  of  stand¬ 
ard  pitch,  ten  were  tuned  flat,  and 
thirteen  were  within  two  cents  of 

•  standard  pitch  (100  cents  equals  a 
half  step).* 

However,  this  tendency  of  instru¬ 
mentalists  to  tune  sharp  of  standard 
pitch  increases  intonation  problems 
since  departure  from  the  standard 
to  which  manufacturers  construct 
their  instruments  results  in  a  dis¬ 
turbance  of  “internal  tuning.”  Illus¬ 
trations  of  these  difflculties  are  found 
In  the  extended  observations  made  on 

!one  R  flat  clarinet  and  on  one  B  flat 
cornet,  each  played  by  an  able  per- 
*  former. 

The  flrst  involved  a  Conn  B  flat 
clarinet  made  of  wood,  found  to  be 
•  sharp  by  22  cents  on  its  C,  8  cents 
on  G,  and  10  cents  on  F  as  measured 
by  the  chromatic  stroboscope.  Throat 
tones  were  also  sharp  as  were  A«  B. 
C,  and  D  above  the  staff.  The  band¬ 
master  had  told  the  player  that  his 
I  instrument  had  been  poorly  tuned 
at  the  factory  after  which  he  had 
.  decided  to  offer  it  for  sale.  After 
taking,  these  readings,  however,  the 
player  was  requested  to  “draw”  the 
barrel  of  the  clarinet  sufficiently  to 
bring  the  third  space  C  (concert  B 
flat)  into  standard  pitch.  Following 
)  this  adjustment,  a  second  measure¬ 
ment  was  made  throughout  the  reg¬ 
isters  of  the  clarinet.  The  results 
were  much  more  satisfactory.  The 
tuning  showed  minus  2  cents  on  C. 
j  G,  and  F,  throat  tones  became  more 
I  nearly  stabilized,  and  tones  repre- 
i  seating  the  A,  B.  C.  and  D  above 
the  staff  came  into  excellent  intona¬ 
tion.  The  clarinet  proved  to  be  ac¬ 
ceptably  in  tune  at  standard  pitch 
but  quite  faulty  when  adjusted  sharp 
of  the  normal  pitch. 

I  The  second  case  was  a  Benge  cor- 


10.  Ralph  H.  Pottle,  "Intonation  Prob- 
tenis  in  School  Bands,”  (Unpublished  Doc¬ 
tor’s  Dissertation,  George  Peabody  Col¬ 
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net  owned  by  a  soloist  twice  rated 
"Superior”  in  national  solo  compe¬ 
tition  festivals,  once  in  Region  3,  and 
again  in  Region  7.  His  instrument, 
as  adjusted  for  band  playing,  was 
sharp  of  standard  pitch  by  13  cents. 
15  cents  and  12  cents  on  C,  G,  and 
F  in  the  order  mentioned.  However, 
the  player  had  found  B  flat  and  D 
in  the  staff  (flrst  valve  tones)  no¬ 
ticeably  flat  in  his  regular  playing 
despite  the  fact  that  the  general 
tuning  was  apparently  sharp.  The  B 
flat  and  D  registered  flat  18  cents 
and  14  cents  respectively  from  the 
level  of  the  open  tones  on  the  in¬ 
strument.  In  attempting  a  correc¬ 
tion,  the  player  was  requested  to 
“pull”  the  tuning  slide  so  ’as  to  re¬ 
store  the  general  pitch  to  standard. 
Then,  a  second  frequency  measure¬ 
ment  of  comparable  tones  was  made 
by  means  of  the  chromatic  strobo¬ 
scope.  In  the  three  keys,  the  tuning 
showed  zero,  minus  four  cents,  and 
plus  one  cent.  Moreover,  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  basic  tuning  to  stand¬ 
ard  pitch  partially  corrected  the  in¬ 
consistency  of  the  B  flat,  it  now  be¬ 
ing  only  9  cents  flat  in  place  of  18, 
and  the  D,  which  had  been  14  cents 
flat,  was  now  only  7  cents  flat." 

These  cases  indicate  again  that  the 
scale  of  the  instrument  is  most  nearly 
true  when  its  key  tone  is  tuned  to  the 
frequency  used  as  the  standard  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  instrument. 
At  that  level,  the  necessary  scalar 
compromises  are  at  the  minimum. 

11.  Ibid.  p.  118. 


Thus  it  is  quite  obvious  that  disre¬ 
gard  for  the  pitch  standard  tends  not 
only  to  disturb  pitch  relationships 
within  the  instrument  resulting  in 
faulty  “internal  tuning”  but  also  en¬ 
courages  an  unstable  shifting  pitch 
standard  with  its  attendant  problems 
as  shown  above. 

.4side  from  the  resultant  playing 
problems  already  discussed,  there  is 
a  responsibility  resting  upon  the 
shoulders  of  American  instrumental 
directors  which  holds  a  further  con¬ 
notation.  Tendency  away  from  the 
standard  pitch  is  always  toward  a 
higher  level.  The  desirability  of  be¬ 
ing  slightly  sharp  rather  than  slightly 
flat  seems  to  have  a  psychological 
basis  in  terms  of  an  improved  feeling 
tone.  Historically,  this  tendency  has 
resulted  in  progressive  upward  ad¬ 
justments  of  the  pitch  level  until  a 
radical  readjustment  downward  be¬ 
came  a  necessity.  International  adop¬ 
tion  of  A-440  as  a  standard  is  as 
recent  as  1939  and  represents  the 
flrst  time  that  such  standardization 
has  been  accomplished.  As  a  means 
of  stabilizing  this  standard,  it  is 
essential  that  every  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  director  become  aware  of  and 
understand  the  variable  factors  which 
influence  the  pitch  level  of  his  per¬ 
forming  ensemble  and  that  he  make 
every  possible  effort  to  achieve  and 
maintain-  the  accepted  standard.  It 
is  toward  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  intonation  which  con¬ 
front  every  instrumental  director  that 
these  sets  of  articles  are  dedicated. 


BariUfvilU,  Oklahoma  it  at  ticklad  at  a  kid  with  a  pair  of  new  rad  fop  booft 
ovar  fhata  two  fina  alamanfary  antamblat,  fha  band  and  fha  orchatfra.  At  toon 
at  fha  duration  it  ovar  uniformt  ara  in  ordar  for  fha  band,  and  doubfiatt  robat 
for  fha  orchatfra.  Thay  datarva  fha  vary  batf.  Julat  S.  Bourquin  it  diracfor  of 
intfrumanfal  mutic  at  Barflatvilla. 
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There's  More  FUN  and 
More  ART  in 

ARRANGING 

8y  J'JvanlL  OsLOoL 

Who  came  out  of  the 

McKinley  High  School  Bond  and  Orchestra  of 
Canton,  Ohio,  to  become  one  of  the  most 
noted  conductors,  arrangers,  composers  in 


1 


DeVol  actually  does  not  use  a  piano,  aicapt  rarely,  to  maka  aiTan9atnonts,  but 
the  photographer  insisted  it  would  make  a  batter  pictural 


9(oUifu)ood, 


•  ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  MUSICAL 
ARTS  IS  A  SILENT  ONE,  but  high 
school  boys  and  girls  who  want  to  get 
the  most  out  of  music  should  not 
pass  it  up. 

It’s  the  art  of  arranging,  and  no 
one  interested  in  music  —  whether 
playing  or  merely  listening — can  fully 


appreciate  its  beauty  without  know¬ 
ing  how  the  various  note-combinations 
fall  into  their  patterns. 

Some  of  you  who  have  iistened  to 
that  endless  tap-tapping  on  the  piano 
next  door  may  dispute  my  assertion 
that  arranging  is  a  silent  art.  How¬ 
ever,  practically  all  top  arrangers 


"think”  music  and  write  it  almost  u 
rapidly  as  the  fiction  writer  turns  out 
a  story.  i 

Arranging  forms  the  conuecting  I 
iink  between  composing  and  perform-  ' 
ing.  There  is  great  satisfaction  to 
every  musician  in  getting  sharp,  clean  , 
effects  and  tone  color  out  of  the  com¬ 
position  he  is  piaying.  but  there’s 
vastiy  more  satisfaction  in  creating 
the  music — and  every  creator  must  ■ 
be  master  of  his  tools.  It  is  througk 
arranging  that  he  learns  to  compose,  i 
If  there’s  not  a  competent  course  ’ 
in  arranging  in  your  own  school,  lean 
it  at  home!  And  here  are  -a  few 
pointers  about  it,  if  you’li  pardon  the  \ 
reference  to  my  own  early  days.  i 
My  father,  who  was  a  violinist  and  | 
composer-arranger,  at  that  time  was 
conducting  the  orchestra  at  the  | 
Grand  Opera  House  in  Canton.  Ohio. 
That  was  the  period  of  silent  movies, 
when  the  orchestra  had  to  provide 
suitable  background  music  for  what¬ 
ever  action  was  taking  place  on  the 
screen.  “Cue  music,”  as  it  was  la- 
helled.  called  for  a  great  deal  of 
quick  arranging,  and  I  used  to  sit  by 
the  hour  watching  my  father  dash  oil 
what  looked  to  me  like  little  black 
eggs,  number  signs  and  lazy  paren¬ 
theses.  Pretty  soon  I  had  a  fair  rudi¬ 
mentary  knowledge  of  music  notes. 

Maybe  my  father  got  tired  of  hav¬ 
ing  me  hang  over  his  shouider,  but 
one  day  he  suggested  1  try  copying 
some  compositions. 
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Don  Wilson  (left)  Ginny  Simms  and 
Frank  DeVol  arrive  at  CBS  to  begin 
work  on  their  Friday-night  broadcast. 
(Wilson  announces  the  progra,m.) 
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“Turn  on  the  phonograph.”  he  said, 
“and  see  if  you  can  write  down  the 
notes  as  you  hear  them.  Try  the 
melody  first,  then  go  to  work  on  the 
other  instruments.” 

1  looked  over  the  stack  of  records 
we  had  and  picked  out  a  number 
called  “Nobody’s  Sweetheart”  by  Red 
Nichols  and  his  Five  Pennies.  I  had 
to  play  It  over  and  over  and  before  I 
got  it  copied  I  was  receiving  some 
pretty  dark  looks  from  the  rest  of  the 
family.  However,  my  father  said  it 
wasn’t  bad.  and  he  encouraged  me  to 
keep  on,  aiding  me  at  times  on  the 
transpositions. 

I  also  branched  out  into  classical 
works  and  through  this  I  began  to 


DeVol  rehearses  a  song  with  Singer  Ella  Logan  at  the  recording  session  for  Caplfol 
Records.  DeVol  is  turning  out  an  entire  transcription  .  library  for  use  by  radio 
stations  throughout  the  country. 


get  an  understanding  of  the  great¬ 
ness  of  this  type  of  music.  It  taught 
me  the  importance  of  harmony  and 
counterpoint.  But  most  important,  it 
showed  the  value  of  ideas.  One  can 
study  harmony  all  his  life,  but  he 
can’t  compose  without  ideas.  Good 
music  is  essentially  good  imagina¬ 
tion,  combining  form  with  ideas. 


I  had  learned  to  play  the  piano  and 
violin  when  I  was  nine  years  old,  but 
my  new  knowledge  of  arranging, 
slender  as  it  was,  focused  my  interest 
on  other  instruments  as  welt.  I  hung 
around  the  members  of  the  orchestra 
asking  hundreds  of  questions,  and 
sneaking  quick  blasts  from  their  in¬ 
struments  during  the  rest  periods. 
After  a  time  I  was  able  to  play  pas¬ 
sably  on  the  French  horn,  cello,  clari¬ 
net,  saxophone,  flute  and  trumpet, 
and  this  added  greatly  to  the  speed 
with  which  I  was  beginning  to  turn 
out  arrangements.  “Voicing”  (putting 
instruments  together  in  arrangements 


DsVol,  an  accompliihsd  comadian  at  wall  at  mutician  on  fhw  air,  doat  a  litfla 
"ntugging"  for  tha  banafif  of  hit  wifa,  Grayca,  and  fwo  daughfart,  Linda  and 
Donna,  at  ha  raadt  fha  comict. 


Frank  DeVol  with  noted  singer  Rudy 
Vallee.  Frank  wat  music  director  of 
the  Vallee  program  last  year,  twitch¬ 
ing  to  the  Ginny  Simmt  thow  thit 
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to  get  a  particular  sound)  came  more 
easily  because  I  now  knew  how  to 
produce  individual  notes  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  instruments. 

All  these  horns  and  reeds  I  learned 
to  play  without  formal  instruction. 
However,  I  had  been  given  excellent 
classical  training  earlier  in  piano  and 
violin.  Since  the  basic  instruction 
instrument  is  similar,  1  knew  my  time 
values  and  could  c.oncentrate  on 
Angering  and  tone. 

Practical  beneAts  from  this  diversi- 
Aed  musical  training  weren’t  long  in 
coming.  While  I  was  still  in  school 
at  Canton's  McKinley  High,  ^Ix  or 
seven  of  us  fellows  decided  to  form 
our  own  band,  and  because  I  could 
“write  music"  (1  called  it  that!)  as 
well  as  read  it.  1  was  chosen  to  lead 
the  group. 

As  every  musician  knows,  for  pure 
enjoyment  and  all-around  musical 
education,  there’s  nothing  to  equal 
the  school  band.  We  were  permitted 
to  play  for  the  high  school  dances 
and  it  wasn’t  long  before  we  were 
picking  up  little  jobs  on  the  side. 

We  were  given  encouragement  in 
our  venture  by  Mr.  Leslie  Hanson, 
then  director  of  music  of  the  Canton 
public  schools.  In  addition.  I  played 
French  horn  and  violin  for  four  years 
in  the  high  school  orchestra,  and  sax¬ 
ophone  and  clarinet  in  the  school 
band. 

This  thorough  and  diverse  music 
training  in  school,  coupled  with  my 
father’s  early  interest  in  my  arrang¬ 
ing,  gave  me  a  music  background 
that  still  serves  me  well  in  arranging 
and  conducting  for  radio,  records  and 
motion  pictures. 

It  taught  me  something  else,  par¬ 
ticularly  about  arranging.  No  be¬ 
ginner  should  stick  to  one  type  of 
arranging.  Wide  variety  is  neces¬ 
sary.  In  later  years  1  found  myself 
working  for  Horace  Heidt,  who  had  a 
“commercial”  band,  featuring  simple 
arrangements,  then  with  Alvino  Rey, 
who  played  hot  jazz.  When  I  became 
musical  director  at  Los  Angeles  radio 
station  KHJ,  and  had  my  Arst  chance 
to  work  with  a  large  orchestra,  I  was 
able  to  draw  upon  all  the  variety  of 
things  I  had  learned.  Later,  as'  I  con¬ 
ducted  for  Rudy  Vallee  and,  cur¬ 
rently,  for  Ginny  Simms,  I  found  it 
as  easy  to  write  for  other  musicians 
as  for  myself,  and  to  At  my  music 
to  their  singing  styles. 


Biographically  Speaking 
of  Frank  DeVol 


Frank  DeVol,  Oinny  Simms’ 
radio  conductor,  labeled  by 
Variety  as  “Hollywood’s  busiest 
air  maestro,”  has  been  literally 
surrounded  by  music  from  the 
day  of  his  birth. 

His  father,  a  violinist  and 
composer  -  arranger,  tried  to 
steer  him  away  from  music  into 
the  legal  profession,  but,  from 
the  age  of  five,  Frank  made  it 
a  habit  to  stay,  as  much  as 
possible,  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House  in  Canton,  Ohio,  where 
his  father  conducted  the  or¬ 
chestra.  Frank  was  bom  in 
Moundsville,  West  Virginia,  on 
September  20,  1911.  Before  he 
was  four,  his  parents  moved  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  later  to 
Canton. 

It  was  in  the  days  of  silent 
movies  when  the  orchestra  was 
used  to  supply  the  “mood” 
music  accompanying  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Frank  became  intensely 
interested  in  the  theater — espe¬ 
cially  In  its  music.  While  he 
was  still  a  youngster  he  was 
helping  his  father  cue  musical 
scores  for  films  and  showed  an 
unusual  aptitude  for  selecting 
the  right  type  of  music  to  fit 
the  dramatic  sequences.  By 
the  time  he  was  nine  he  was  an 
adept  performer  on  both  piano 
and  violin,  and  in  a  few  more 
years  could  also  play  French 
horn,  clarinet,  saxophone,  flute, 
cello  and  '  trumpet  and  was 
learning  the  principles  of 
arranging. 

In  1929  he  graduated  from 
McKinley  High  School  in  Can¬ 
ton  and  continued  his  studies 
at  Miami  University,  Oxford. 
Ohio.  All  through  his  school 
days  DeVol  maintained  his  in¬ 
terest  in  dramatics  and  •  music. 

Frank  left  the  University  to 
join  his  father’s  orchestra  and 
stayed  until  talking  pictures 
sounded  the  death  knell  for  the¬ 
ater  bands. 

In  1931  he  joined  the  Emer¬ 
son  Gill  orchestra  as  arranger 
and  baritone  soloist  and  doubled 


on  most  of  the  band’s  instru¬ 
ments.  He  toured  the  east  with 
Gill  until  1934  when  he  became 
staff  musician  with  Merle 
Jacobs,  then  conducting  the 
NBC  orchestra  at  Station 
WTAM  in  Cleveland.  On  the 
side  he  did  arrangements  for 
Ren  Bernle’s  band. 

He  added  stage  acting  to  his 
repertoire  in  1935  when  he  be¬ 
came  a  inember  of  the  George 
OIsen-Ethel  Shutta  troupe,  do¬ 
ing  novelty  singing  and  comedy 
routines.  He  went  west  with 
Olsen  in  1936  and  took  part  in 
Olsen’s  radio  show  which  was 
aired  from  Los  Angeles  station 
KHJ,  where  he  later  became 
musical  director. 

The  same  year  he  joined  the 
Horace  Heidt  organization  as 
instrumentalist  and  singer  and 
continued  in  that  capacity  until 
he  took  over  the  arranging  for 
Alvino  Rey.  In  1940  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Heidt  as  chief  ar¬ 
ranger  and  conductor,  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  “Pot  O’  Gold”  pro¬ 
gram  and  later  in  the  fljm  of 
the  same  name. 

DeVol  returned  to  Rey  in 
1942  and  the  band  later,  as  a 
unit,  joined  the  Vega  Aircraft 
corporation  as  war  workers.  An 
injury  incurred  at  the  plant 
made  necessary  his  resignation 
and  he  was  promptly  offered 
the  musical  directorship  at 
KHJ. 

In  September  of  1944  he  ac¬ 
cepted  Rudy  Vallee’s  offer  to 
head  the  orchestra  of  Rudy’s 
air  show  on  NBC.  In  July  of 
1945  he  resigned  to  conduct  the 
orchestra  for  Ginny  Simms  over 
CBS. 

In  addition  to  radio  work. 
DeVol  has  made  a  series  of 
records  for  Victor  with  Singer 
Dave  Street,  other  records  for 
Capitol  with  Ella  Logan  and 
Larry  Stevens  and  is  currently 
working  on  a  large  transcrip¬ 
tion  library  for  Capitol.  He  re¬ 
cently  finished  work  on  Uni¬ 
versal’s  “On  Stage,  Everybody,” 
not  yet  released. 
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MY 

PHILOSOPHY 

OF 

High  School 

MUSIC 

*'!  (^IcUdincs,  a.  ^JumM, 

Music  Director,  Hamden,  Conn.,  High  School 


Mr.  Grimes  has  dona  much  to  elevate  the  standards  of 
instrumental  school  music  in  his  state. 


•  ALFRED  WHITEHEAD  ONCE 
SAID,  “A  man’s  religion  is  what  he 
does  with  his  solitariness.” 

Music  not  infrequently  is  a  man’s 
faith.  In  fact  all  the  arts  fulfill  to 
some  degree  certain  phases  of  the 
function  often  attributed  to  Religion. 
The  exalting  Fourth  Symphony  qf 
Brahms,  the  exhorting  “Elijah”  of 
Mendelssohn,  the  sincere  democracy 
of  the  Beethoven  "Fifth”  are  illus¬ 
trative  of  man’s  efforts,  in  the  art 
of  music,  toward  assisting  his  fellow 
men  in  the  attainment  of  a  Christ- 
like  way  of  life.  The  function  of 
music  as  a  subject  in  the  high  school 
curriculum  is  in  no  small  degree  an 
effort  in  the  partial  fulfillment  of  the 
ideals  of  a  democracy.  Although  the 


universality  of  music  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  is  incontrovertible,  the 
pursuit  of  it  as  an  art,  as  a  faith,  as 
a  meaningful  experience  for  one’s 
solitariness,  is  too  frequently  un¬ 
realized. 

The  solace  of  a  faith  is  no  less  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  ’teen-age  high 
school  youth  than  it  is  to  the  oc¬ 
togenarian.  ■  Whether  it  is  the  un¬ 
daunted  optimism  or  the  inexorable 
democracy  of  Beethoven’s  music,  or 
whether  it  is  the  astute  understand¬ 
ing  of  human  character  in  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  paintings,  the  high  school 


student  needs — and  needs  acutely,  the 
encouraging  message  of  those  "im¬ 
mortals”  whose  insight  "passeth  all 
understanding.”  Somewhere  in  the 
high  school  curriculum  music,  music 
as  an  art,  not  as  an  auxiliary  filler  of 
empty  moments  of  boredom,  must 
find  a  definite  and  significant  place. 
It  must  occupy  a  role  as  a  most  uni¬ 
versal  and  democratic  art — aiming  to 
satisfy  not  only  the  function  of  a 
future  and  life-long  creed  and  faith 
but,  even  more  important  still,  as  an 
immediate  and  intensely  necessary 
emotional  companionship.  Oftentimes 
we  find  youth  searching  far  and  wide, 
and  even  in  vain,  for  such  a  satisfac¬ 
tion,  call  it  aesthetic,*  spiritual  or 
even  intellectual;  the  door  to  these 
new  horizons  is  usually  unlocked, 
but  an  experienced  guide  is  often 
necessary  to  suggest  the  way.  The 
ideas  which  are  set  down  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraphs  may,  it  is  hoped, 
serve  to  guide  teachers  and  admin¬ 
istrators  (whether  they  teach  music 
or  not)  toward  the  realization  of  a 
fundamental  philosophy  for  the  role 
and  function  of  music  in  the  high 
school. 

The  late  Horatio  Parker,  cele¬ 
brated  American  composer  and  for 
many  years  Dean  of  the  Yale  School 
of  Music,  repeatedly  maintained  that 
music  was  best  learned  by  making  it, 
i.e.  by  creating  or  composing  it. 


Tk«  Hamdsn,  Connacilcut  high  ickool  band  undar  tha  diraction  of  Mr.  GrSmat, 
it  ona  of  tha  favorita  mutical  organizations  of  tha  stata,  fina  instrunnantation  and 
tonal  balanca. 
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Although  this  philosophy  of  musical 
pedagogy  is  an  undeniably  sound 
ideal,  it  is  a  theory  which  has  hardly 
been  possible  to  carry  out  in  practice, 
except  for  a  very  small  percentage 
of  more  or  less  gifted  music  students. 
The  underlying  soundness  of  the  idea, 
however,  as  a  Philosophy  of  life  as 
well  as  of  education  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  inner  creative  urge  is  con¬ 
stantly  uppermost  in  man’s  search 
for  satisfying  happiness.  The  im¬ 
pulse  toward  self-expression,  the  in¬ 
nate  sense  of  creative,  self-activity  is 
obviously  manifest  even  in  the  earli¬ 
est  years  of  a  child.  The  soundest  of 
pedagogies  is  that  which  removes  the 
hindrances  for  creative  expression 
and  foster  their  continued  practice  and 
growth.  If,  therefore,  the  expression 
of  this  urge  is  looked  upon  with  favor 
during  the  early  pre-high  school 
years,  it  is  not  illogical  to  assume 
that  some — a  comparatively  small 
number,  probably — will  benefit  by 
specific  instruction  in  the  techniques 
of  musical  composition. 

But  for  the  vast  majority,  fortun¬ 
ately,  the  art  of  music  affords  an¬ 
other  means  of  self-expression:  music 
has  to  be  performed — recreated.  The 
mere  notes  of  a  symphonic  score  are 
meaningless  hieroglyphics  for  all  but 
a  very  few  people.  Without  the  in¬ 
termediary  performer,  the  listener 
would  be  denied  a  vast  treasure  of 
art-music.  This  indispensable  re-cre¬ 
ation  of  music  affords  even  “the  aver¬ 
age  man’’  the  opportunity  of  active 
participation  in  the  creative  process. 
Re-creating — performing — in  music  is 
as  close  an  approximation  to  the  ac¬ 
tual  creating  of  it  as  it  is  possible  for 
non-composers  to  attain.  The  actor 
on  the  stage  of  the  Shakespearean 
drama  reaches  similar  heights  of 
thrilling  living.  But  the  average 
man,  while  he  actually  could  read  this 
drama  by  his  own  fireside,  could 
hardly  gather  much  solace  and  satis¬ 
faction  from  a  similar  perusal  of  the 
score  of  a  Beethoven  pianoforte  so¬ 
nata.  G.  B.  Shaw’  once  wrote,  “It  is 
possible  to  learn  more  of  the  world 
producing  a  single  opera  or  even  con¬ 
ducting  a  single  orchestral  rehearsal, 
than  by  ten  years’  reading  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  the  British  Museum.” 

“In  the  final  summing  up  when  all 
is  weighed  in  the  balance  it  is  Happi¬ 
ness  that  will  count — not  Power,  nor 
even  Wisdom,  but  just  Happiness.  .  .” 
These  words  from  the  famous  book, 
“The  Sum  of  Things”  by  the  world- 
famous  author,  explorer  and  traveler. 
Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  epitomize 
both  a  philosophy  and  a  faith,  and  an 
attainable  ideal.  Too  often  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  high  school  age  is  forced  to 
become  reconciled  to  the  irrelevance 


An  important  iactor  that  influences  fAe| 
basic  philosophy  of  the  high  school  music 
program  is  the  attitude  of  the  parent 
toward  music.  If  music  study  is  truly  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  part  of  life;  if  it  is,  in  fact  an 
integral  and  meaningful  part  of  the  "life" 
program,  i.e.  the  genuinely  educational  ** 
program,  then  its  pursuance  as  an  art  will 
be  enthusiastically  supported  by  the  par¬ 
ents  ...It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  parental 
attitude  often  conditions  not  only  the  com¬ 
munity's  ultimate  philosophy  of  education 
but  the  satisfactory  realization  of  the  very 
program  itself. 
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and  meaninglessness  of  his  efforts  by 
the  dubious  assurance  that  “some  day 
this  will  be  valuable.”  He  is  unable 
in  his  high  school  experience  at  least, 
to  find  a  satisfactory  answer  to  his 
immediate  spiritual  and  emotional 
needs.  When  that  ever-distant  “some¬ 
day”  does  finally  come,  it  will  be 
with  the  forelorn  and  envious  realiza¬ 
tion  that  it  has  come  too  late.  Then 
he  will  find  himself  already  beginning 
to  live  in  the  past  because  he  was 
never  taught  how  to  live  in  the  pres¬ 
ent.  When  there  is  no  future,  the 
past  is  the  only  alternative  for  the 
imaginative  spirit.  At  no  time  in  his 
life  did  he  actually  live  in  the  present 
— so  far  as  his  adolescent  education 
was  concerned. 

The ,  pursuance  of  music  study  on 
the  secondary  i^hool  level  should 
bring  about,  above  all  things,  an  im¬ 
mediate  pleasure,  a  deep-felt  happi¬ 
ness  on  the  spot,  at  the  most  critical 
age,  the  most  significantly  changing 
period  in  the  human  being’s  emo¬ 
tional  life.  Applied  music,  i.e.  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  re-creating  of  im¬ 
mortal  masterpieces  is  one  of  the 
most  appropriate,  one  of  the  most 
logically  satisfying  subjects  in  the 
whole  curriculum.  All  too  seldom, 
however,  its  utilization  as  an  immedi¬ 
ate  objective  of  personal  happiness  is 
unrealized.  Too  often  the  objective 
itself  has  been  forgotten  or  obscured. 

Inevitably  both  the  philosophy  and 
the  actual  accomplishments  of  the 
high  school  music  program  are  closely 
connected  with  and  dependent  upon 
the  philosophies  and  practices  of  the 
elementary  school  music  program.  It 
cannot  even  be  presumptuous  to  state 


that  the  one  must  be  dependent  upon 
and  integrated  with  the  other.  No 
elementary  school  program,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  which  does  not  lay  a  very  defi¬ 
nite  foundation  for  the  ultimate  ap¬ 
preciation  in  performance  of  move¬ 
ments  from  symphonies  by  a  high 
school  orchestra  or  band  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  adequate.  If  the  philosophy 
of  the  elementary  school  music  pro¬ 
gram  does  not  envisage  'the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  such  a  definite  objective,  then 
it  is  quite  unlikely  that  in  its  own 
sphere  it  will  ever  accomplish  very 
much  of  significance — in  so  far  as 
music  as  an  art  is  concerned.  This 
fundamental  philosophy  is  certainly 
not  carried  out,  when  for  example, 
the  grade  school  instrumental  music 
program  fails  to  develop  the  nucleus 
of  a  more  or  less  complete  and  bal¬ 
anced  symphonic  instrumentation. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  successful  when  it 
fails  not  only  to  teach  students  to 
read  music,  but  when  it  does  not  de¬ 
velop  at  least  a  preference  for  what 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  in 
vocal  music. 

Aside  from  the  very  important  fact 
that  what  is  done  in  Grades  IV-VIII 
will  likely  condition  what  is  done  in 
Grades  IX-XII,  there  is  still  the  im¬ 
mediate  objective  that  meaningful 
and  pleasurable  music  must  be  per¬ 
formed  at  whatever  level  the  student 
may  be.  The  eventual  aim  is  a  slg- 
nicant  approach,  via  performance,  to 
the  classical  masterpi%ces  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  many  of  the  classics 
In  simplified  form  cannot  ho  employed 
at  all  age  or  ability  levels  in  either 
(Please  turn  to  Pape  27) 
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Last  of  the  "Oid  Guard" — 

Giuseppe 


CREATORE 


dC.  3[ajJdn 


name  has  been  a  household  word  for 
more  than  forty-five  years.  Some 
have  criticized  Creatore  for  his  “ec¬ 
centricities”  as  a  conductor.  More, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  bandmaster 
of  his  time,  he  is  far  more  often 
“behind”  rather  than  “front”  of  the 
podium.  He  literally  runs  from  sec¬ 
tion  to  section  at  times.  It  is  not 
overstating  the  case  to  say  that  he 
gives  more  individual  attention  to  his 
players  than  any  other  conductor  who 
ever  lived.  Then,  too,  his  marvelous 
memory  enables  him  to  keep  his 
mind  directly  upon  the  “individual” 
interpretations  of  his  artists  during 
their  performances  of  the  various 
selections.  So  far  as  this  writer  is 
concerned,  he  may  as  well  be  frank: 
Creatore’s  mannerisms  are  not  to 
be  imitated  by  others.  But  the  man’s 
inherent  genius  is  -so  apparent,  so 
unmistakably  real,  that  it  is  as  nat¬ 
ural  for  him  to  lead  his  men  with 
what  some  term  “gyrations”  as  it 
would  be  for  some  to  remain  rigidly 
before  the  score  while  directing.  Even 
a  certain  nationally  famous  music 
critic  who  wrote  a  personal  letter  to 
this  writer  wherein  he  deplored 
“Creatore’s  gyrations,”  was  fair- 
minded  enough  to  add;  “All  the 
musicians  whom  1  have  ever  talked 
with  who  hav’e  played  beneath  Cre¬ 
atore’s  baton  are  unanimous  in  their 
appraisal  of  his  genius  as  a  truly 
great  musician.” 

Creatore  never  reads  from  a  score 
during  his  concerts,  excepting  rarely 
on  encore  numbers  which  may  be  less 
familiar.  He  knows  all  the  opera 
selections,  particularly  those  of  the 
old  Italian  masters.  At  times  he  rises 
to  heights  of  dazzling  genius,  espe¬ 
cially  in  such  overtures  as  “Willinm 
Tell”  "Poet  and  Peasant,”  "The  Force 
of  Destiny,”  "Rarher  of  Seville,”  etc. 
I  heard  his  band  throughout  all  six 
weekly  concerts  this  past  summer.  The 
final  Saturday  evening,  September  1st, 
proved  to  be  the  outstanding  one  of 
them  all.  Creatore’s  mastery  of  his 
musicians  was  never  so  apparent  pre¬ 
viously.  His  own  arrangement  of  "Over 
There,”  a  fantasy  of  patriotic  national 
airs  written  in  honor  of  the  American 
I.iegion,  literally  took  the  vast  audi- 


0  SIGNOR  GIUSEPPE  CREATORE 
was  born  in  Naples,  Italy,  on  June 
2l8t,  1871.  He  showed  an  early  predi¬ 
lection  for  music  and  began  the  study 
of  this  noblest  of  all  arts  at  the  ripe 
old  age  of  seven  years  under  Maestro 
'  I  Di  Nardis..  He  became  proficient  as 
’  a  pianist,  a  double-bass  violist,  and 
a  valve  trombonist.  After  a  few  years 
as  a  hand  trombonist,  the  young 
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musician  determined  to  branch  out 
for  himself  as  a  conductor.  So,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  seventeen,  in  1888, 
young  Giuseppe  organized  his  first 
Italian  band  which  achieved  instant 
success. 

It  was  back  in  April,  1900,  that 
Creatore  came  to  America  where  his 


With  (uch  renowned  bandmasteri  as  Sousa,  Pryor,  Conway,  Liberati,  Innes,  Vas- 
salla,  both  Brookes  (Ellis  and  T.  P.),  Philippini,  ate.,  gone  from  our  midst;  with 
the  retirement  of  Kryl,  and  others  of  a  bygone  era;  Craatora  is  undoubtadly  “Tha 
Last  of  The  Old  Guard"  of  celebrated  concert  band  directors  who  made  music 
history  in  America.  Above  a  glimpse  of  the  great  director  as  he  studied  a  score  in 
the  director’s  room  at  tha  Steel  Pier  in  1926. 
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Concert  bend  music  lovers  enjoyed  e  no^telgic  treet  this  seeson  ( 1945)  in  the  Convention  Hell  on  the  Boerdwalk  et  Asbury  Perk, 
N.  J.,  when  Giuseppe  Creetore's  World  Famous  Band  played  e  series  of  concerts.  For  the  writer,  it  was  his  first  real  "treat"  since 
the  passing  of  Arthur  Pryor's  Band  in  1942.  The  above  photograph  presents  one  of  the  great  director's  earlier  bands. 


ence  of  several  thousands  by  storm. 
The  man  sitting  next  to  me  let  out 
a  thunderous  "Bravo.”  For  the  first 
time  in  the  concert  series,  Maestro 
Creatore  had  his  players  stand  up 
to  take  a  bow.  The  conductor  him¬ 
self  found  it  imperative  to  make  sev¬ 
eral  acknowledgments  ere  he  was 
able  to  leave  the  stage. 

The  Maestro's  parents  do  not 
seem  to  figure  especially  in  music, 
and  his  only  brother  passed  away 
some  time  ago.  Creatore  has  been 
married  thrice.  He  is  the  father  of 
five  sons  and  one  daughter,  but  only 
one  son  (to  my  knowledge)  has  fol¬ 
lowed  his  father’s  footsteps  musically 
— he  being  a  concert  pianist  and 
coach. 

Giuseppe  Creatore  is  also  an  opera 
conductor  and  a  composer.  Some  of 
his  own  marches  were  played  this 
past  season.  They  are  naturally 
Italian  style,  quite  different  from  those 
of  Sousa,  but  they  have  the  true 
martial  coloring.  He  played  quite  a 
number  of  Sousa’s  marches,  Victor 
Herbert’s  operettas,  and  several  other 
“native”  numbers  with  good  show¬ 
manship.  The  Maestro  knows  what 
his  hearers  like  and  arranges  his  pro¬ 
grams  accordingly.  At  practically 
every  concert  in  the  Convention  Hall 
he  used  “Anchors  Aireiffh  March”  as 
an  encore.  This  was  extremely  fit¬ 
ting,  since  the  U.  S.  Navy  took  over 
the  building  for  the  duration  of  the 
war,  and  all  profits  above  expenses 
were  turned  over  to  benefit  the  Navy 
Hospital  Fund. 

Creature’s  Band  was  originally  en¬ 
gaged  to  play  a  War  Bond  Rally  Con¬ 
cert  on  July  4th,  1945.  More  than 
$58,000  worth  of  bonds  and  War 
Stamps  were  sold  at  this  concert. 
Creatore  made  such  a  hit  that  a  later 
series  of  five  Saturday  night  con¬ 
certs  were  given  with  great  success. 


In  common  with  other  leading 
bandmasters.  Creatore  has  appeared 
on  tours  all  over  the  United  States 
and  his  band  has  been  heard  at  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  great  World’s  Fairs. 
His  band  was  a  success  at  the  Pan¬ 
ama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
in  San  Francisco  in  1915.  I  have  a 
faint  recollection  of  hearing  Creatore’s 
Band  once  when  I  was  very  young, 
but  vividly  recall  the  concert  I  at¬ 
tended  at  the  old  Lyceum  Theatre  in 
Scranton.  Pa.  on  October  4,  1915. 


GiuMpp*  Cr««4or«,  now  in  kit  tovon- 
ty-fourth  year.  Tkit  picturo  wat  mada 
by  an  Evaning  Pratt  pketograokar  at 
Convantion  Hall  July  4tk,  I94S. 


Creatore  was  then  in  his  prime,  being  * 

44  years  old,  at  the  head  of  a  55-piece 
band.  He  was  vigorous  beyond  ex¬ 
pression.  Today,  at  74  years,  he  still 
retains  much  of  his  old  Are  and  vigor 
in  action.  His  famous  long  hair  re¬ 
mains,  though  thinner  on  top.  and 
it  is  still  quite  black.  Though  stouter,  I 
Creatore  is  still  an  impressive  flgure.  | 
He*  is  about  six  feet  in  height,  car-  [ 
ries  himself  erect,  and  apparently  is  f 
in  excellent  health.  I 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  I 
know  that  when  I  asked  him  who  it  P 
was  that  taught  him  the  art  of  con¬ 
ducting,  the  grand  Old  Man  replied;  f 
"Myself.”  This  proves  his  natural  * 
ability  as  nothing  else  could.  What  I 
a  scene  it  must  have  been  to  have  I 
watched  the  17-year-old  Giuseppe  di¬ 
rect  his  first  concert!  When  I  first 
met  the  Maestro  personally  on  August  t 
4tb.  I  remarked:  "Maestro,  I  have  | 
waited  30  years  to  meet  you.”  He  ' 
recalled  that  concert  ‘at  Scranton  so 
many  years  ago.  I  found  him  to  be  . 
a  very  approachable  and  affable  * 
gentleman.  It  is  with  sincere  appre-  {. 
ciation  that  I  can  now  look  back  to 
my  several  chats  with  him  at  Asbury  l 
Park  this  past  season.  We  exchanged  r 
autographed  photographs  at  our  final 
meeting. 

Professional  musicians,  as  well  as  , 
many  laymen,  are  well  aware  of  tbe 
fact  that  “The  Stars  and  Sripes  For¬ 
ever"  was  John  Philip  Sousa’s  favorite  , 
march.  Arthur  Pryor  loved  to  play 
his  popular  “The  Whistler  and  His 
Bop”  frequently:  it  always  drew. plenty  ; 
of  applause,  no  matter  how  often  it 
was  used  as  an  encore.  Creatore.  ) 
however,  has  no  special  preferences.  | 
When  .1  asked  him  to  name  his  favor-  L 
ite  opera,  his  favorUe  overture,  his  r 
favorite  march,  his  favorite  waltz,  be  | 
replied  simply,  “All.”  Perhaps  that  i 
t  Please  tvm  to  page  2S)  I 
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So.  Carolina  Band*  Will 
Win  Under  There  Baton* 

Harttvilte,  South  Carolina. —  H.  A.  Me- 
Kensle  who  moved  here  in  August  from 
KIberton,  Georgia,  where  he  started  the 
school  band  from  scratch  three  years  ago, 
is  making  wonderful  progress  with  the 
local  mualc  department 

In  addition  to  the  50-piece  high  school 
t>and  he  has  recruited  more  than  70  be¬ 
ginners  who  are  rapidly  getting  Into  shape 
for  the  clinic  to  be  held  here  on  De¬ 
cember  14  th. 

Miss  Vera  Bennett  is  with  the  York, 
South  Carolina  high  school  band  again 
this  year.  Last  year  Miss  Bennett  came 
to  York  from  Glenn  Alpine.  She  Is- mak¬ 
ing  rapid  strides  with  the  band. 

Will  Your  Band  Help  in 
Thi*  Band  Shell  Project 

Chicago,  Illinoia.  —  The  Music  War 
Council  of  America,  which  was  so  active 
throughout  the  period  of  the  war  in  en¬ 
couraging  school  bands  to  participate  in 
all  activities  contributing  to  victory,  has 
streamlined  its  ofltcial  name  slightly  by 
dropping  the  word  we  are  all  anxious  to 
forget  "war.”  The  activity  which  is  de¬ 
voted  to  developing  music  In  all  of  Its 
forms  is  now  known  as  the  Music  Council 
of  America  and  is  located  at  634  Pine 
Arts  Building,  Chicago  5,  Illinois,  with 
Howard  C.  Plscher  remaining  Its  execu¬ 
tive  secretary. 

One  of  the  chief  movements  now  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  Council  is  for  the  building 
of  living  memorials  In  all  towns  and 
cities  wishing  to  commemorate  their  sol¬ 
dier  casualties.  President  Jay  Kraus  be¬ 
lieves  that  every  town  in  the  United 
States  should  have  a  band  shell  anyway, 
and  feels  that  the  great  amount  of  money 
spent  for  memorials  that  are  ornamental 
only  should  be  diverted  to  band  shell  con¬ 
struction  which,  through  music,  may  sing 
the  eternal  praises  of  our  heroes. 

The  Council  has  prepared  a  brochure  of 
suggestions,  plans  and  Information  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  every  school  band¬ 
master  who  may  receive  a  copy  on  re¬ 
quest. 


School  Music  Thrive*  in 
Our  North  State,  Ala*ka 

Ketchikan,  Alaska.  —  The  high  school 
band  of  S6  players  and  a  well-balanced 
instrumentation  is  thriving  here  under  the 
direction  of  Joe  D.  Van  Sickle.  Although 
there  are  no  seniors  In  the  band  the  ath¬ 
letic  events  are  being  supported  and  the 
basket-ball  floor  shows  are  pleasing  the 
community. 

Symphonet  instruction  is  being  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  fourth  grade  and  over  fifty 
boys  and  girls  are  now  practicing  in  the 
Symphonet  band.  The  grade  school  band 
and  orchestra  work  is  being  stressed  with 
in  all  about  sixty  students.  The  grand 
total  of  instrumental  students  in  the 
school  is  a  hundred  fifty.  Miss  Alice 
Polies  is  the  new  choral  music  director. 


January  lOtti-llth  are  the  Dates  for 
Dr.  Harding’s  National  Hand  Clinic 


Urbuna,  Illinoia. — When  the  cock  crows  I 
Friday  morning,  January  11th,  the  .sev-  j 
enteenth  annual  National  Band  Clinic  , 
originated  by  Dr.  Albert  Austin  Harding, 
that  many  years  ago,  my  how  time  flies,  ^ 
will  be  in  full  swing  in  the  ramshackle 
old  University  of  Illinois  band  building, 
we  can  call  it  that  now  becatise  they  are 
going  to  tear  it  down,  on  the  snow  cov¬ 
ered  campus. 

In  fact,  if  you  want  to  get  the  full  and 
complete  story  to  take  back  to  your  prin¬ 
cipal,  you  had  better  get  your  name  on 
the  hotel  register  at  the  Inman  in  plenty 
of  time  for  lunch  on  Thursday.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  University  in  solemn  tribute 
to  the  acute  housing  shortage,  whatever 
that  has  to  do  with  the  seventeenth  an¬ 
nual  band  clinic,  has  decreed  that  all 
University  conventions  be  limited  to  one 
day,  but  the  days  are  longer  in  Urbana, 
and  five  or  six  hundred  school  bandmas¬ 
ters  from  all  sections  of  the  country  could 
raise  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  midst  of  a 
rain  storm,  when  they  get  together  there 
for  the  busiest  48  hours  of  post-graduate 
instruction  on  all  phases  of  band  teach- 

So.  Carolinian*  Name  New 
Head*.  Clinic  Planned 

Columbia,  South  Carolina. — When  the 
South  Carolina  Band  and  Orchestra  Direc¬ 
tors  met  here  in  October  the  following 
officers  were  elected :  Pres.,  Vernon  Allen, 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C.,  Vice-Pres.,  Pat  Garnet, 
Greenville,  S.  C.,  Sec.-Treas.,  H.  A.  Mc¬ 
Kenzie,  Hartsville,  S.  C. 

A  band  clinic  will  be  held  in  Hartsville 
In  Ft  bruary  with  H.  A.  McKenzie  as  host. 
The  State  band  contest,  date  to  be  an¬ 
nounced.  will  he  held  at  Winthrop  Col¬ 
lege,  Rock  Hill,  in  the  spring  under  the 
direction  of  I)r.  Walter  B.  Roberts. 

Little  Band!  Big  Hit!  At 
Coming  Georgia  Feetivcd 

Statesboro,  Georgia. —  The  Statesboro 
High  School  Band  after  winning  honors 
as  the  best  marching  band  in  the  Navy 
Day  parade  In  Savannah,  Georgia  (15 
bands)  has  received  an  invitation  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  greatest  band  show  ever 
presented  in  the  state.  Statesboro  will 
probably  be  the  smallest  city  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  All-State  Festival  to  be 
held  in  Augusta  the  first  week  in  March. 
George  M.  Shearouse,  a  veteran  of  World 
Wars  I  and  II,  is  the  bandmaster.  The 
present  High  School  Band  has  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  only  forty  members,  but  is 
aided  by  a  newly  organized  Jr.  High 
School  Band  of  fifty.  At  present  there  are 
twenty-four  clarinets  in  the  junior  band. 
No  new  Instruments  have  been  purchased 
and  only  old  ones  are  now  in  service — 
with  the  war  over  and  money  in  the 
treasury  this  hand  will  go  places. 


ing.  Yes,  rehearsal  Thursday  afternoon 
and  a  great  and  glorious,  .serious  social 
session  that  night. 

To  quote  Dr.  Harding  a  little  more 
directly, — “Friday  will  be  a  full  day  with 
a  program  following  an  established  and 
approved  pattern,  the  details  of  which  are 
not  ready  for  announcement.  My  very 
competent  assistant,  Clarence  Sawhill, 
who  carried  on  so  ably  during  my  en¬ 
forced  absence  last  year,  will  have  a 
prominent  part  in  the  program.  Another 
one  of  the  band  department's  staff,  Keith 
Wilson,  who  has  Just  been  released  from 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  army,  will  make 
a  notable  contribution  to  the  woodwind 
part  of  the  program,  ably  a.ssisted  by 
Harvey  Zorn,  former  U.  of  I.  Band  first 
chair  oboist  and  ex-Alr  Force  instructor. 

“This  year's  clinic  will  undoubtedly  be 
the  last  one  to  be  held  in  the  little  old 
building  where  clinics  originated  fn  1929. 
So  it  will  be  a  sentimental  affair  in  which 
our  tears  will  be  mixed  with  joyous 
whoops.  As  you  may  know,  the  legisla¬ 
ture  appropriated  at  its  last  .session 
$220,000  for  a  new  Band  Building  and 
the  plans  are  all  completed  ready  for  con¬ 
tractors'  bids,  so  I  am  looking  for  a  good 
sharp  shovel,  hoping  that  I  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  turn  the  first  shovelful  of 
dirt  early  next  spring.” 

Hundreds  of  letters  have  been  re<-elved 
at  the  band  building  this  fall  making 
inquiries  about  the  clinic,  letters  from 
bandmasters  who  have  attended  regularly 
in  the  past  but  during  the  war  have  been 
restrained  by  gasoline  and  transportation 
shortages.  And  there  are  more  and  more 
young  school  baqdmasters  who  are  eager 
to  establish  themselves  as  regulars  at  this 
famous  clinic  which  means  so  much,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  new  generation  of  ixidium 
artists.  Many  school  bandmasters  called 
from  their  p<ists  by  their  draft  boards, 
are  now  back  at  their  old,  or  |<imllar  new, 
jobs  and  are  eager  to  get  in  step  again 
with  those  who  set  the  pace,  and  are  al¬ 
ways  to  he  found  at  Dr.  Harding's  clinic. 


New  Gould  Number  Aired 
By  Army  Air  Force*  Band 

Springfield,  South  Dakota: —  C.  Wallace 
Gould,  com|M)ser  of  the  hand  march  “The 
Fighting  Trojans,”  was  thrilled  to  hear 
his  new  number  broadcast  on  October  5th 
over  the  Mutual  broadcasting  network  by 
the  United  States  Army  Air  Forces  Band, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  under  the  direction  of 
Capt.  George  S.  Howard. 

Captain  Howard's  band  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  good-will  tour  of  the  British 
Isles  in  exchange  for  a  similar  tour  by 
the  Royal  Air  Force  Band.  It  has  an 
instrumentation  of  100,  and  has  made  an 
enviable  reputation  for  itself  through  its 
concerts  and  radio  broadcasts. 


School  Music  News  from  Ohio 


Ohio  Day  At  MENC 

Saturday,  March  30,  will  b«  Ohio  Day 
at  the  Music  Educators  National  Con¬ 
ference  held  In  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ohio  Is 
indeed  honored  by  having  the  National 
conference  in  Cleveland.  Next  Spring 
nmrks  the  Sesqul-Centenniel  for  Cleve¬ 
land  and  also  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  music  in  the  schools  of  Cleveland. 
Great  plans  are  being  made  by  the 
Ohio  Music  Education  association  in 
making  this  particular  day  a  success. 
In  the  afternoon  a  600  piece  high  school 
band,  a  2,000  voice  choir,  and  a  250  piece 
string  orchestra  will  perform.  The  per¬ 
sonnel  for  these  organizations  will  be 
selected  from  the  88  counties  In  the  state. 
The  guest  conductors  will  be  announced 
at  a  later  date. 

B,  M.  In  Radio  Course 

At  Ohio  State  University 

A  new  area  of  major  study,  namely, 
"The  Bachelor  of  Music  in  Radio,”  is  at¬ 
tracting  a  great  deal  of  attention.  This 
added  radio  curriculum  is  designed  for 


By  WADE  B.  FAIR 

Executive  Secretary,  Ohio  Music 
Education  Association 
Muskingum  College  Conservetory  of  Music, 
New  Concord,  Ohio 


students  who  plan  to  make  radio  their 
major  interest,  and  provides  actual  radio 
experience  as  performer,  director,  music 
script  writer,  conducting  production  and 
programming. 

It  is  expected  that  this  course  will  pro¬ 
vide  trained  musicians  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  new  technological  age  into  which 
we  are  going,  and  In  particular  to  supply 
personnel  for  the  many  FM  stations 
which  will  be  developed  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture. 


Music  Auditions 


Plans  are  under  way  for  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  auditions  for  large  groups — cho¬ 
ruses,  bands,  orchestras — in  Ohio  this 
next  Spring  as  well  as  for  the  continuance 
of  events  for  soloists  and  ensemble  groups. 


At  this  date  it  is  impossible  to  announce 
whether  the  auditions  will  be  confined 
to  districts,  and  whether  they  will  in¬ 
clude  both  band  and  orchestra.  This  will 
be  decided  on  December  6th  when  the 
Board  of  Control  of  the  Ohio  Music  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  meets. 


State  Course  of  Study 


Plans  are  under  way  to  resume  work 
on  the  State  Course  of  Study  for  Junior 
and  Senior  High  School.  This  was  un¬ 
avoidably  interrupted  during  the  war. 
Much  valuable  material  was  prepared  by 
a  number  of  teachers  who  worked  on  va¬ 
rious  committees.  All  of  it  has  been  care¬ 
fully  preserved.  Due  to  changing  condi¬ 
tions,  there  will  naturally  be  some 'dif¬ 
ference  in  emphasis  and  some  revisions. 
Dr.  Russell  V.  Morgan,  Directing  Super¬ 
visor  of  Music  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
schools,  is  Chairman  for  the  Ohio  Music 
Education  association  which  is  collaborat¬ 
ing  with  the  State  department  of  educa¬ 
tion  on  it. 


Bloomfield,  Nebraska. — Offering  inspira¬ 
tion  for  the  teams  at  the  half  of  the  foot¬ 
ball  game  between  Bloomfield  and  Creigh¬ 
ton,  the  band,  led  by  6  majorettes,  did 
some  catchy  formations  and  swung  right 
into  a  fine  rendition  of  a  spirited  march. 


Greeiingtl  Portland  is  the  name.  Yet,  the  one  and  only  Portland,  Oregon,  one  of  the  most  advanced  and  progressive  school  band 
cities  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Portland  hat  eight  school  bands,  under  the  direction  of  eight  top-notch  bandmasters,  this  in  addition 
to  a  full  schedule  of  other  instrumental  and  vocal  music  activities,  all  under  the  superb  supervision  of  Dr.  Karl  Ernst.  The  above 
picture  was  made  at  the  annual  opening  football  event  with  a  tremendous  muticei  show  in  which  the  eight  school  bands  partici¬ 
pated  in  spelling  out  messages.  The  routine  is  for  each  band  to  come  onto  the  field  playing  its  own  march,  parading  into  position 
for  massed  band,  all  playing.  Washington's  Post  March  and  Star  Spangled  Banner  when  in  finel  figure,  lights  dimmed,  and  search¬ 
lights  spot  the  flag.  Schools  and  directors  participating  this  year  on  September  28  were:  Roosevelt,  Verne  Preston  directing;  Grant, 
L.  J.  Schnabel  directing;  Washington,  Arlon  Bogart  directing;  Jefferson,  Karl  Diettrich  directing;  Ranklin,  Norman  Cory  directing; 
Commerce,  Glenn  Mahon  directing;  Lincoln,  C.  Robert  (Bob)  White  directing;  Benson  Tech.,  Philip  Cox,  Jr.  directing. 


IMlooI  illucic  lection  o(  Zitt  IMlooI  iHncician 
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School  Music  NEWS  from  Minn. 


•Veto  Ulm,  iHnneaota. — The  State-  Music 
Clinic,  sponsored  by  the  Minnesota  Music 
Educators  association,  is  to  be  held  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  February  8  and 
9,  1946. 

Ail  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Coffman 
Memorial  Union  on  the  University  camp¬ 
us.  The  University  of  Minnesota  Concert 
Band,  the  University  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  and  a  Clinic  Choir  made  up  of  Uni¬ 
versity  singers  and  music  educators,  will 
be  the  official  clinic  groups.  Some  time 
will  be  given  to  our  curriculum  revision 
project,  a  discussion  of  certiflcation  stand¬ 
ards,  and  to  problems  in  rural  and  ele¬ 
mentary  music.  Luncheon  meetings  will 
be  held  at  noon  on  both  Friday  and 
Saturday  and  a  banquet  is  being  planned 
for  Friday  evening,  February  8.  The 
Friday  evening  session  will  include  the 
annual  business  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  an  outstanding  speaker,  and  special 
entertainment.  Considerable  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  use  of  audio-visual 
aids,  the  value  of  "community  sings,” 
and  other  new  trends  in  music  education. 

The  Clinic  Planning  Committee  con¬ 
sists  of  Adolph  Nervig,  Minneapolis ;  Dr. 


Cavalcade  of  Choirs 


Betty  Cushing  Griffith,  educational-  pro¬ 
gram  director  for  radio  station  WIBX, 
Utica,  has  announced  the  second  year  of 
the  Cavalcade  of  Choirs,  which  presents 
each  Friday  afternoon  a  choir  from  one 
of  the  schools  of  central  New  York.  Last 
year  more  than  2,000  students  participated 
in  this  series.  The  program  for  1945-46 
will  reach  an  even  larger  number. 

The  programs  originate  from  the  main 
ball  room  of  Hotel  Hamilton  (Utica)  and 
are  eagerly  awaited  not  only  by  parents 
and  friends  in  the  communities  repre¬ 
sented,  but  also  by  members  of  other 


By  Paul  O.  Heltne,  President 

Minnesota  Music  Educators 
Association 

Paul  M.  Oberg,  Chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Music  at  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  ;  Paul  Stoughton,  Northfleld ;  and 
Paul  Heltne.  Other  officers  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  who  will  assist  with  the  State 
Clinic  are :  Sophia  Haveson,  Minneapolis, 
who  is  Vice-President  in  charge  of  ele¬ 
mentary  and  rural  music ;  H.  L.  Lld- 
strom.  Red  Wing,  Vlje-presldent  in  charge 
of  band ;  Margaret  Newton,  Moorhead, 
Vice-president  in  charge  of  Vocal ;  A. 
LeRoy  Swanson,  Minneapolis,  Vice-pres¬ 
ident  in  charge  of  Orchestra ;  and  Ronald 
G.  Riggs,  State  Teachers  College,  St. 
Cloud,  Secretary-treasurer. 

All  music  educators  of  Minnesota,  in 
particular,  as  well  as  music  educators 
from  nearby  states  are  urged  to  attend 
this  State  Clinic,  the  first  since  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities.  Every  effort  is  being 
made  to  provide  stimulating  and  worth¬ 
while  sessions  for  vocal  and  instrumental 
directors  alike. 


school  choirs  who  appear  in  the  series. 

Besides  the  Utica  Schools,  choirs  from 
Herkimer,  Mohawk,  Little  Falls,  Clinton, 
Holland  Patent,  Oriskany,  I  lion,  Rome 
and  other  Central  New  York  communi¬ 
ties  are  heard. 


So.  Huntington  Man  Resigns 

We  regret  to  report  that  Theodore  Val¬ 
entine,  director  of  music  education  in 
the  South  Huntington  Public  Schools,  has 
resigned  because  of  ill  health.  His  resig¬ 
nation  took  effect  on  November  Ist. 

Mr.  Valentine  has  been  very  active  in 
state  music  programs.  He  was  chairman 


of  a  sectional  festival,  and  as  a  crowning 
climax  for  a  grand  career,  his  school  was 
awarded  the  Music  War  ‘  Council  of 
American  citation  for  the  splendid  work 
which  he  and  Marie  Isabel  Pike,  his  as¬ 
sociate  in  music  education,  have  done  in 
their  community. 

"Best  wishes  for  a  speedy  recovery." 

Dunbar  Retires  After ' 

Fifty  Years  of  Music 

George  Dunbar,  director  of  music  for 
the  past  decade  in  the  Friendship  Schools, 
has  recently  retired  after  more  than 
fifty  years’  activity  in  the  music  profes¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Dunbar  began  his  music  activi¬ 
ties  in  1889.  Since  then  he  has  appeared 
as  member  and  director  of  many  of  the 
famous  bands  of"  the  country,  including 
the  Buick  Band,  Illinois  State  Band 
(Quincy),  and  Corona  Band.  His  influ¬ 
ence  for  better  performance  has  been  a 
strong  factor  in  the  instrumental  move¬ 
ment  in  his  area  of  the  state. 


Over  10,000  People  Hear 
Sect.  All  State  Concerts 


Officials  of  the  New  York  State  School 
Music  Association  report  more  than  2,400 
boys  and  girls  from  about  400  schools 
participated  in  the  eight  sectional  All- 
State  concerts.  Average  attendance  at  the 
programs  was  past  the  1,000  mark  with 
standing  audiences  in  every  area. 

Walter  Beeler,  Ithaca  College,  who 
conducted  three  of  the  band  units,  stated 
that  in  some  areas  the  band  program  was 
as  fine  as  any  attained  prior  to  the  war 
program.  It  has  been  generally  recog¬ 
nized  throughout  the  state  that  the  lack 
of  competition-festivals  over  large  areas 
as  well  as  the  larger  units  of  the  All- 
State  groups  has  resulted  in  a  lowering 
of  standards  (a  situation  which  is  quite 
generally  agrreed  upon  throughout  the 
country),  and  it  is  most  encouraging  to 
have  Professor  Beeler  report  that  such 
high  standards  have  been  maintained. 

International  Music 

F estival  .Scheduled  for 

Montreal  in  1947 

Several  directors  in  this  state  (N.  Y.) 
have  received  interesting  information 
from  Dr.  Irving  Cooper,  supervisor  of 
music  education  in  the  pubitt  schools  of 
Montreal,  who  is  the  chairman  in  charge 
of  planning  a  world  festival  of  music  for 
the  spring  of  1947.  Although  many  details 
are  now  lacking,  the  general  outline  calls 
for  representation  from  several  countries 
in  a  non-competitive  music  festival  which 
will  emphasize  world  unity  through  music. 
Quite  a  few  organizations  are  already 
planning  to  participate  in  this  interna¬ 
tional  program. 

Bands  At  Pumpkin  Show 


Word  comes  from  Mr.  C.  F.  Zaenglein, 
instrumental  Instructor  at  Circleville,  that 
he  conducted  a  marching  band  contest  for 
high  school  bands  in  conjunction  with  the 
local  pumpkin  show.  Many  Class  A  and  B 
bands  were  present.  This  band  show  will 
be  an  annual  affair. 


How  is  Your  Sub? 


Typical  of  Portland's  aight  finely  uniformed  and  insfrumanfad  school  bands  is  this 
one  of  Benson  Polytechnic  High.  The  smart  suits  appear  especially  so  because 
they  are  fresh  from  the  tailor  this  fall,  thanks  to  the  Parent  Teachers'  Association. 
Director  Cox  wears  the  white  cap  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner. 


School  Music  NEWS  from  N.  Y. 

By  Frederic  Fay  Swift 

llion,  New  York 


Columbwi. — The  Lee  Hiffh  School  Band 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Cornelius, 
has  (treat  thintrs  in  store  for  them.  The 
concert  band  started  oil  the  new  school 
.vear  with  seventy- two  members.  “Trav- 
ellnK”  seems  to  be  the  motto  for  the  band 
this  year.  The  director  has  Informed  the 
students,  after  making  all  out-of-town 
football  games,  that  few  out-of-town  con¬ 
certs  and  several  'other  out-of-town  out¬ 
ings  are  scheduled  for  various  civic  activ¬ 
ities.  The  Greenwood  High  School  Band 
of  100  pieces  came  to  Columbus  with  the 
Greenwood  football  team  for  one  of  the 
thrilling  games  of  the  season. 


Stretset  Sight  Reading 

Hatlieabui'O- — Realising  that  sight  read¬ 
ing  is  an  indispensable  help  in  the 
training  of  fine  school  musicians,  Mr. 
Josef  Ossucik,  director  of  the  Hattiesburg 
High  School  Band,  holds  a  two-hour  sight 
reading  rehearsal  every  Thursday  night. 
The  results  thus  far  obtained  have  well 
'repaid  for  the  sacrifles  required  from  the 
students  in  attending  these  practices. 
School  musicians  enjoy  sight  reading  and 
if  the  program  for  the  rehearsal  Is  well 
planned  by  the  director.  It  will  always 
interest  the  students. 


Mist  Perry  At  West  Poini 

'Wrat  Point. — Mr.  B.  R.  McCallister,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  West  Point  City 
Schools,  informs  us  that  he  has  signed 
up  Miss  Mildred  Perry,  B.M.,  as  band 
director  of  the  High  School  band. 

Miss  Perry  is  a  native  of  Riensi.  Miss. 
For  the  past  four  years,  she  attended 
Murray  State  Teachers  College,  Murray, 
Kentucky,  and  graduated  from  that  school 
last  June  with  a  Bachelor  of  Music  in 
Education.  She  took  up  the  study  of 


Before  school  started  in  September,  Sidney  Bar9,  Conductor  of  Bends  et  Maury 
Hi9k  School,  Norfolk,  Vir9inia,  or9anixed  this  Norfolk  All-City  Clinic  Bend  for 
a  two  weeks  seuion.  Seventy  musicians  from  fifteen  schools  in  Norfolk  end 
environs  ere  in  the  picture.  The  Clinic  was  sponsored  by  the  city  school  board, 
and  will  doubtleu  become  an  annuel  event  as  it  was  very  successful  and  very 
helpful  to  all  concerned. 


Life  would  be  ve^  dull  et  Hardin,  Montana  without  this  wonderful  hl9h  school 
concert  and  marchin9  band  under  the  direction  of  Paul  S.  Carter.  They  liVbn  thin9s 
up  in  all  community  activities,  and  eitend  their  usefulneu  even  to  ^e  Sheridan, 
Wyomin9  Rodeo.  No  parade  ever  ventures  on  the  streets  of  Hardin  without  the 
hi9h  school  band.  John  L  Howard  rated  them  Superior  at  the  last  contest,  and 
emon9  their  fifty-four  players  solo  and  ensemble  winners  are  innumerable. 
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Addr«M  Yo«r  lAttort  to  tho 
School  Mnieloa  Nows  Room 


By  MurUI  H«w{H 

Heicaril,  Nebraska. — ^With  the  last 
kick-off  nearina,  the  band  members  are 
devoting  their  rehearsals  to  concert  num¬ 
bers  once  again.  Marching  scores  have 
l)een  placed  on  the  retired  list  until  next 
season. 

Ogallala,  Nebraska. — The  importance 
of  uniforms  for  the  band  was  the  main 
topic  of  discussion  at  the  business  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Band  Parent's  Club  on  No¬ 
vember  6.  No  definite  decision  was 
reached. 

Clarinda,  Iowa. — Edward  J.  Walt,  Jr., 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  a  member  of  the  Mu¬ 
sic  War  Council  of  America,  presented 
sixty  individual  certlflcatee  |o  the  band 
and  mixed  chorus  members  of  1944-46, 
at  the  National  Music  citation  ceremony 
held  during  American  Education  week. 
Three  honorary  citation  certificates  were 
awarded  ex-music  dirgctor,  Loreen  Bene¬ 
dict,  Velma  Ady,  H.  S.  principal,  and  to 
Supt  F.  R.  Prusha.  The  real  significance 
of  the  occasion  was,  however,  the  receiving 
of  the  large  honorary  Music  Award  Cita¬ 
tion  certificate  by  the  school. 

Soottsbluff,  Nebraska. — The  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  Scottsbluff-Alllance  high  school 
string  orchestra  clinic  closed  Wednesday 
evening,  November  7th,  with  a  two  hour  j 
concert  at  the  high  school  auditorium. 
Featured  guest  violin  soloist  was  David 
Eisenberg. 

Waterloo,  Iowa. — Elx-Marine  Hubert 
Oioodwin,  former  Instrumental  Director  at 
Bast  High,  is  convalescing  at  a  California 
hospital  after  a  serious  illness. 

Wakefield,  Nebraska. — The  Band  Moth¬ 
er’s  Club  is  making  preparations  for 
their  minstrel  show,  to  be  given  early 
this  winter. 

Norfolk,  Nebraska. — T  h  e  interesting 
formations  and  fine  instrumentation  dis¬ 
played  by  the  Blast  high  50 -piece  band 
afforded  fine  entertainment  for  the  spec¬ 
tators  at  the  Norfolk-Sioux  City  East 
high  football  game  in  November. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. — ^The  Thomas 
Jefferson  high  school  came  away  with 
thp  top  award  of  $100  at  the  marching 
band  contest,  which  opened  the  three- 
day  Crinoline  Days  celebration  here  in 
November.  Tabor's  band  pocketed  $50, 
the  second  prise.  And  Audubon  received 
the  third  place  award  of  $26.  Throngs 
of  spectators  thrilled  to  the  fine  march¬ 
ing  and  playing  ability  demonstrated. 

Hot  Springs,  South  Dakota.  —  Band 
members  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  school  board  on  bids  sub¬ 
mitted  tor  new  uniforms. 


Madison,  South  Dakota. — At  a  meeting 
early  last  month  SO  representatives  of 
19  high  schools  in  the  district  unani¬ 
mously  decided  to  hold  a  music  contest, 
pre-war  style,  April  26  and  26.  There  are 
40  high  schools  in  the  district,  which  in¬ 
cludes  Miner,  Lake,  Moody,  Minnehaha, 
McCook  and  Hanson  countlea  John 
Howard,  University  of  North  Dakota,  and 
Carlisle  Stewart,  Mason  City,  Iowa,  will 
Judge  Instrumental  music.  Two  vocal 
judges  are  still  to  be  chosen.  The  roll 
of  host  will  again  be  played  by  Eastern 
Normal. 


High  Boss 


A  new  spectacle  of  Christmas  pageantry 
came  Into  being  last  year  when  Merle  I. 
Kelly,  Mus.  2/c  USNR,  Great  Lakes,  in¬ 
troduced  the  first  annual  city-wide  Christ¬ 
mas  Carol  Caravan  to  Waukegan,  Illinois. 

It  consisted  of  young  people  singing  the 
traditional  carols  and  partly  followed  the 
old  English  custom.  Gathering  in  groups 
in  every  section  of  the  city,  the  carolers 
proceeded  through  the  streets  and  all  the 
groups  met  at  a  designated  place.  Then 
led  by  a  police  escort,  the  combined 
groups  paraded  through  the  main  business 
district  spreading  good  cheer  by  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  these  carols. 

Mr.  Kelly,  who  believes  the  Idea  will 
catch  on  and  be  reinacted  in  towns  and 
smaller  cities  throughout  the  United 
States  has  formulated  plans  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  his  triumphs  to  take  place  this 
year.  “We  expect  to  have,”  stated  Mr. 
Kelly,  “at  least  2,000  participants  in  the 
concluding  mass  parade.” 

The  addition  of  school  bands,  broken  up 
into  small  ensembles,  would  add  much  to 
this  pattern.  We  are  interested  in  the  re¬ 
action  of  school  bandmasters  and  choral 
directors  to  this  idea,  new  in  America, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  receive  complete 
information,  and  if  possible  pictures  of 
Christmas  Carol  Caravans  for  publication. 


In  Minnesota  last  Augtist,  a  football 
game  was  played  by  two  teams  repre¬ 
senting  the  North  and  South  sections  of 
the  state.  The  idea. may  have  been  taken 
from  the  All-Star  Game  played  in  Chicago 
each  year.  The  members  were  selected 
from  all  parts  of  the  state.  Enterprising 
bandmasters  have  suggested  that  an  All- 
State  high  school  band,  regimented  as 
our  state  clinic  bands,  should  be  included 
in  this  project  which  will  become  annual. 
This  is  something  that  may  happen  in 
your  state,  and  school  bandmasters  should 
be  ready  with  their  ammunition  to  make 
the  public  conscious  of  the  importance  of 
the  band  at  the  football  game. 


Georg's  A.  Wedge,  Director  of  the  Juil- 
Hard  Summer  School  of  Music  said  re¬ 
cently,  "In  addition  to  teaching  a  student 
to  play  a  musical  instrument  you  must 
consider  the  use  he  can  put  it  to  in  get¬ 


ting  a  good  Job.  The  demands  of  the 
modern'  orchestra  as  used  in  radio,  thea¬ 
ter,  and  dance  music  have  developed  a 
new  technique  of  orchestral  arranging. 
The  performance  of  this  music  demands 
specialised  training.” 


What  this  greatest  of  all  school  band 
nation  needs  at  this  time  is  organization. 
Organization  with  leadership.  Leadership 
with  a  determination  to  resist  restraint 
and  take  its  rightful  position  at  the  head 
of  all  school  music  activities. 

The  National  School  Band  association 
at  one  time  enjoyed  that  position.  It  was 
free  from  bondage,  acted  and  progressed 
under  its  own  power.  It  had  strong  lead¬ 
ership,  a  flne  constitution  and  a  national 
membership  with  oneness  of  thought  and 
purpose.  Without  these  an  organization 
is  in  name  only,  and  falters,  lingers  be¬ 
hind,  dissolves  into  secondary  nothing¬ 
ness.  The  evidence  is  plain. 

Progressive  school  bandmasters  every¬ 
where  are  unanimous  in  this  trend  of 
thought.  There  is  deep  discouragement 
with  the  lackadaisy  disinterest  so  ap¬ 
parent.  Selfishness  and  Jealousy  have  no 
place  in  the  management  of  such  a  bril¬ 
liant  musical  affair. 

Surely  there  Is  a  modern  Moses  among 
school  bandmasters,  a  strong  man  who 
can  lead  the  school  band  movement  out 
of  the  wilderness  and  back  into  a  position 
of  national  prestige  and  i>erformance. 
Who  is  that  man? 


Phil  Baker  said,  in  jest,  some  time  ago, 
“If  we  are  not  careful  the  war  will  be 
over  before  the  duration.”  Mr.  Baker, 
speaking  facetiously  at  the  moment, 
dropped  a  pearl  of  wisdom.  The  thing  is, 
we  weren’t  careful,  and  the  duration  is 
still  with  us. 

These  are  difilcult  days  and,  for  many, 
worse  will  come.  As  in  the  more  brutal 
moments  of  war,  music  can  now  bring 
solace  to  those  abused  by  the  aftermath 
of  war.  The  quest  for  power  is  rampant 
in  the  little  and  the  big.  Labor,  upon 
whose  brow  the  "crown  of  thorns"  once 
pressed,  now  Crucifies  the  world  "upon  a 
cross  of  gold.” 


At  Ufe  St  October  9th  Willtem  J.  Jenkins,  Director  of  Music  and  the  above  band 
at  Sharptville,  Banntyivania  high  school,  tent  us  a  lovely  photograph  of  triplet 
twirlers,  the  Welch  sistars.  Doubtless  by  this  time  bandmaster  Jenkins  has  caught 
up  with  hit  June  btua  which  wrote  finis  to  that  story.  But  we'ra  glad  to  ghro 
you  this  picture  of  the  fine  looking  band,  and  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  tmoa 
twirlers  fronting  their  Director  on  me  left. 
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School  Music  NEWS  from  Colorado 


The  officers  and  board  members  of  the 
('olorado  Instructors  Directors  associa¬ 
tion  held  its  first  board  meeting  of  the 
school  year  at  Nederland  Sept.  80,  1945. 
Officers  are  C.  W.  Kirk  of  Kit  Carson, 
president ;  Shelley  Keltner  of  Pueblo, 
vice  president ;  Randall  Spicer  of  Boulder, 
secretary-treasurer.  Board  members  are 
Forrest  Goff,  Denver ;  Kenneth  Montel, 
Alamosa;  G.  E.  Jackson,  Colorado 
Springs ;  S.  W.  Altstadt,  Port  Morgan, 
and  J.  W.  Morton,  Julesburg. 

Plans  were  laid  for  the  year’s  work, 
which  includes  the  Colorado  Educational 
association.  The  Colorado  Music  Educat¬ 
ors'  Clinic  and  the  State  Competition- 
Festival.  James  Mursell  of  Columbia  will 
be  principal  speaker  at  the  C.E.A.  con¬ 
vention  and  Katherine  Strouse  of  Em¬ 
poria,  Kansas,  will  speak  on  problems  of 
rural  music  education.  The  C.M.E.A. 
clinic  will  use  three  guest  conductors  this 
year — one  each  for  orchestra,  band  and 
vocal. 


Forty-two  cities  of  Colorado  entered  a 
total  of  61  large  groups  In  the  Eastern 
Slope  Competition-Festival  of  1945.  This 
did  not  include  the  vocal  groups.  Results 
were  as  follows :  Class  A  orchestras  re¬ 
ceiving  1st  division  rating,  Pueblo  Cen¬ 
tennial,  Liongmont,  and  Englewood.  Class 
A  1st  division  bands :  Boulder,  Engle¬ 
wood  and  Pueblo  Central.  Class  B  1st 
division  orchestras :  Brush,  Fort  Morgan. 
Class  B  1st  division  bands :  Arvada,  La- 
Junta,  Alamosa.  Wray,  and  Fort  Morgan. 
Class  C  1st  division  orchestras :  Monte 
Vista,  and  Cheyenne  Wells.  Class  C  Ist 
division  bands :  Cheyenne  Weils,  Kit  Car- 
son,  Monte  Vista,  Julesburg  and  Sugar 
City.  Class  D,  E,  and  F  Ist  divisions 
were:  Pueblo  Dist.  1  band,  Monte  Vista 
grade  school,  Sargent  band,  Boulder  Jr. 
Hi  orchestra,  Gilpin  County  band. 


The  Western  State  Music  Camp  held  at 
Gunnison,  Colorado,  under  the  direction 
of  Prof,  P.  George  Damson,  was  the 
largest  and  most  successful  in  the  twelve 
years  of  the  camp's  existence.  Over  850 
students  took  work  under  the  following 
guest  conductors :  “Bill”  Revelll,  A  Band ; 
“Walt”  Olsen,  B  Band ;  “Chuck”  Ruland, 
C.  Band ;  Nino  Marcelli,  orchestra ; 
"Walt”  Aschenbrenner,  choruses ;  George 
Bennett,  marching  bands,  and  Randall 
Spicer,  dance  band.  An  addition  ^ff  of 
twenty-live  directors  held  in  glvlQf  pri¬ 
vate  lessons,  theory  classes,  sectional  re¬ 
hearsals,  and  supervising  recreational  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Colorado  lost  one  of  its  most  poptilar 
music  teachers  last  August  la  the  death 
of  Donald  E.  Haley,  choir  dlcector  of  the 
Colorado  Springs  High  School.  Don* was 
injured  fatally  when  he  was  thrown  |rom 
his  horse  at  Green  Mountain  Falla.  Kr. 
Haley  was  a  former  president  of  the  Col-*' 
orado  Instrumental  Directors  association. 
His  Colorado  Springs  Choirs  were  heard 
over  the  N.B.C.  hookup  in  connection  with 
the  Garden  of  the  Gods  Blaster  Sunrise 
Services. 


Now  Is  tho  Timo 
To  Promote  Your 
Bundle  Plon  Subscription 


By  Randall  Spicer 

Secretary,  Colorado  Instrumental 
Directors  Association 


Mr.  Fred  Pink  has  retired  from  the 
Colorado  Springs  High  School  position. 
Mr.  Fred  Gillls  is  the  new  choir  and  or¬ 
chestra  director,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Jackson 
is  the  new  band  director  at  the  Colorado 
Springs  High  School. 

Some  of  the  new  directors  in  Colorado 
and  those  who  have  changed  positions 
are :  Fred  Gillis  and  G.  E.  Jackson,  Col¬ 
orado  Springs ;  Bud  Kane,  Colorado 
Springs  Jr.  Hi. ;  Ed.  Kehn,  Arvada 
Kenneth  Montel,  Alamosa;  E.  E.  Pan- 
cheau,  Louisville ;  E.  J.  Faulkner,  Gree¬ 


Sclence  Infereifsd  in  Mutic 
Just  now,  it  seems  that  science  is  in¬ 
terested  in  music  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  ever  before.  Quite  naturally,  science 
has  always  been  interested  in  music  be¬ 
cause  music  is  within  Itself,  a  science. 
However,  at  this  time,  many  scientists — 
other  than  musicians,  and  many  here-to- 
fore  not  even  interested  in  music,  aside 
from  the  personal  pleasure  derived  from 
listening  to,  or  dancing  to  it — are  now 
vitally  interested.  Those  to  whom  we  re¬ 
fer  are  not  giving  their  attention  to  the 
Improvement  of  instruments,  or  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  new  ones,  nor  are  they  interested 
in  new  methods  of  playing,  composition 
or  the  teaching  of  music.  But:  They  are 
determined  to  find  out  through  analysis, 
the  effects  on  various  people,  of  listening 
to  music.  That  the  reactions  of  listening 
to  music  vary  according  to  general  edu¬ 
cation,  musical  education,  state  of  health 
and  state  of  mind,  we  all  know. 

Experiments  recently  conducted  by  R.  L. 
Cardinell,  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  Urclli  Couchman,  of  the 
Psycopathic  Hospital,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  have  proven  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
bodily  functions  such  as  blood  circula¬ 
tion,  respiration,  and  various  other  con¬ 
ditions  such  as  metabolism,  respond  to 
music.  As  for  instance :  Rapid  music 
such  as  may  depict  storm  scenes  or  fight¬ 
ing,  or  even  a  peppy  march  makes  one 
feel  as  though  he  should  be  “up  on  his 
.toes,”  and  doing  things  requiring  much 
ffiiysical  effort.  Music  in  tempos  adagio, 
andante  or  largo  are  apt  to  encourage  us 
t0';/orgive  those  who  have  trespassed,  to 
rsgret  our  own  trespassing,  to  love  our 
loved  .ones  more  dearly,  and  to  know  more 
iSeeply,'-.Uie  feeling  of  sorrow  because  of 
our  omluions.  Sconce  is  possessed  of  far- 
seeing  eyes,  is  coot  and  calculating  at  all 
times,  and  it  is  with  sincere  Interest  that 
our  musicians  and  those  giving  over  their 
lives  to  the  cause  of  education  in  music 
will  "follow  through,"  offering  assistance 
whenever  and  wherever  possible. 

A  Ditiorfsd  Flute  , 
Question;  It  was  my  misfortune  to 
leave  my  fine  silver  flute  on  the  running 
board  of  the  car,  and  to  have  it  fall  off 
right  in  front  of  another  ear.  Result,  a 


ley :  Betty  Ambrose,  Gunnison,  and  Bruce 
Seigley,  Durango. 


Officers  of  the  Colorado  Music  Bldu- 
cators  asociatlon  are  Hugh  E.  McMillen, 
Boulder,  president ;  Fareeda  Morehead, 
Denver,  vice  president,  and  Dorothy 
Thompson,  Pueblo,  secretary.  The  execu¬ 
tive  board  is  Warner  Imlg,  Boulder ; 
Harry  Hay,  Fort  Collins ;  C.  W.  Kirk, 
Kit  Carson,  and  Randall  Spicer,  Boulder. 


Texa$  Conference 

Denton,  Texas. — A  Music  Educator's 
Conference  conducted  at  North  Texas 
State  College,  on  November  28  and  24, 
pres^ted  a  varied  program.  Outstanding 
organizations  were  on  the  campus  to  per¬ 
form,  including  the  Amarillo  A  Cappella 
Choir,  under  the  direction  of  Julia  Dean 
Elvans. 


badly  bent  up  flute.  Where  should  I  send 
it  for  repairs?  Do  you  think  that  it  can 
be  repaired?  E.  D.,  Hammond,  Ind. 

Answer:  Since  you  are  near  Elkhart, 
we  would  advise  that  you  send  it  to  W.  T. 
Armstrong  Co.,  Elkhart,  Indiana.  If  any¬ 
one  can  repair  your  flute,  they  can.  . 

Mutlcsl  Forms 

Question:  Sometime  soon  I  must  start 
writing  a  thesis  on  music.  Included  in 
this  must  be  all  musical  forms.  Would 
you  be  good  enough  to  ask  your  pub¬ 
lisher  to  print  such  a  list.  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  your  readers  would  be  in¬ 
terested. — C.  D.,  Oary,  Indiana. 

Answer:  The  principal  musical  forms 
are:  The  march,  waltz,  overture,  canon, 
the  psalm,  cantata,  rondo,  fugue,  scherzo, 
sonata,  concerto,  suite,  the  mass,  ora¬ 
torio,  symphonic  poem,  symphony  and  a 
theme  with  variations. 

Mozart  Fluts  Concertos 

Question :  Is  it*  at  all  possible  to  get 
the  orchestrations  for  the  D  Major  Con¬ 
certo  and  the  G  Major  Concerto  written 
originally  for  flute  and  orchestra  by 
Mozart? 

Xnstcer;  We  believe  that  these  ar¬ 
rangements  are  now  available.  Write 
Carl  Fischer,  Cooper  Square,  New  York, 
or  Carl  Fischer,  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  The  Kuhlau  Flute  Duettes  op. 
80  and  81  may  be  in  stock  at  the  Cundy- 
Bettoney  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Silver  Headjoint  tor  Wood  Flute 

Question:  I  have  a  wood  flute  with  the 
inscription  "H.  Bettoney”  on  the  head- 
joint  but  this  same  Joint  is  cracked  In 
many  places  and  leaks  even  though  it  has 
three  silver  bands  around  It.  One  of  my 
flutist  friends  advised  me  to  have  a  silver 
headjoint  made  for  it.  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  this,  and  to  whom  should  I  send  it? 

Answer:  It  is  more  than  likely  that 
your  flute  was  made  when  the  popular 
pitch  was  "A-485.”  A  silver  headjoint 
would  no  doubt  make  your  Instrument 
more  responsive  than  ever  before,  also  It 
could  be  made  enough  shorter  than  the 
original  one  so  as  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
pitch  now  used,  A  at  440.  We  would 
advise  you  to  send  this  instrument  in-  to 
Tho  Cundy-Bettoney  Co..  Boston.  See 
their  advertisement  in  this  issue. 


WsL  dnMoah, 
yoWL  J-lidjL  QwLiiiotidL. 

Send  Them  to  the  Rex  Elton  Fair  School  of  Hute  Playing. 
957  South  Corona  St.,  Denver,  Colorado 


ia  why  they  all  sound  excellent  when 
played  by  his  own  band.  His  rendi¬ 
tions  of  the  classics  are  uniformly 
good. 

Then,  too,  Creatore  differs  from  the 
late  Arthur  Pryor  in  his  attitude 
toward  Jazz.  Pryor  never  played  this 
type  of  music  (?),  but  admitted  that 
“Jazz  ia  all  right  for  dancing.”  I 
asked  Creatore  concerning  his  own  re¬ 
action,  but  when  I  incidentally  re¬ 
marked  that  I  hate  Jazz,  the  Maestro 
exclaimed,  “Me  also!” 

Again,  Gilmore,  Sousa,  Pryor,  Con¬ 
way,  and  today  Simon  and  LaBarre 
never  feature  double-bass  viols  as 
members  of  the  concert  band.  Cre¬ 
atore,  however,  belongs  to  another 
school  of  thought  in  company  with 
Innes  (the  founder  of  the  “Orchestral 
Band”),  Kryl,  and  Goldman.  The 
Maestro’s  reply,  when  I  inquired  his 
opinion  of  the  use  of  string  basses  in 
a  concert  band,  was  identical  with 
that  of  Dr.  Goldman;  “String  baases 
are  very  effective  when  used  in  the 
concert  band.”  Being  a  native-born 
nephew  of  Uncle  Sam,  I  still  exer¬ 
cise  the  right  of  free  speech  when  I 
affirm,  Creatore  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding,  that  double-bass  viols 
are  purely  orchestral  instruments  and 
should  be  employed  solely  as  such 
in  concert  work.  The  harp  belongs 


CREATORE 

(Begina  on  Page  16) 

to  both  band  and  orchestra:  no  sub¬ 
stitute  can  be  located.  Contrabass 
and  pedal  clarinets  are  most  effec¬ 
tive  for  pizzacato  passages  in  band. 

I  once  listened  to  Sousa’s  band 
play  Sousa’s  own  arrangement  of  a 
series  of  gospel  hymns  which  he 
entitled  “Songs  of  Grace  and  Songs  of 
Glory.”  It  was  a  very  good  compila¬ 
tion.  “Nearer^  My  God,  to  Thee”  was 
raised  considerably  higher  in  pitch, 
thereby  sounding  extremely  brilliant 
as  played  in  forte  by  the  comets, 
trumpets,  and  trombones.  Creatore, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  “one  up”  on 
the  old  March  King  in  respect  to 
religious  music  as  played  by  a  band. 

Several  of  the  Maestro’s  artists, 
notably  Ulysses  De  Mitry,  solo  trum¬ 
peter,  and  Francesco  Di  Chiaro,  solo 
trombonist,  both  of  whom  have  played 
with  the  band  for  38  years,  have  been 
members  of  the  organization  for  a 
long  time.  Salvatore  Florio,  bass 
trombonist,  is  also  an  inventive  genius 
who  has  constructed  a  series  of  mutes 
for  all  brass  instruments,  including 
the  French  horn  and  the  tuba.  The 
alto  saxophonist  (I  did  not  learn  his 
name)  has  a  most  exquisite  tone. 


The  baud  at  Asbury  Park  in  1945 
totalled  only  34  instruments,  but 
Creatore  was  shrewd  enough  to  select 
those  which  made  the  ensemble  sound 
full,  almost  like  a  45-piece  group.  The 
bassoon  and  the  bass  clarinet  were 
reinforced  by  a  contrabass  sarruso- 
phone.  Instead  of  a  baritone  sax,  the 
huge  bass  sax  was  included.  His  4 
trumpets  were  mellowed  by  a  single 
fleugelhorn. 

Elvira  Helal,  the  soprano  soloist, 
is  a  young  woman  of  great  beauty 
and  is  the  possessor  of  a  marvelous 
coloratura  voice.  At  all  concerts  she 
sang  4  encores.  Her  renditions  of  such 
old  favorites  as  “Cornin'  Thro’  the 
Rye,”  “Annie  Laurie,”  “Home,  Sweet 
Home,”  and  “The  Last  Rose  of  Sum¬ 
mer,”  brought  back  memories  of  the 
glorious  days  of  Marcella  Sembrich, 
Nellie  Melba,  Lillian  Nordica.  Miss 
Helal  is  a  native-born  American  of 
Armenian  ancestry. 

The  Maestro  very  kindly  presented 
me  with  7  photographs,  two  of  which 
(the  band  on  the  Steel  Pier  at  At¬ 
lantic  City  in  1926;  and  the  “study 
pose”  of  himself)  are  published 
herein.  I  also  wish  to  acknowledge 
the  gift  of  photographs,  taken  by  the 
staff  photographer  of  the  Asbury  Park 
Evening  Press.  One  of  them  is  shown 
herewith;  a  closeup  of  the  Maestro. 


lo  achieve  stellar  fani*  band  leaders  »>noA  thit  the 
r  hu'Ce  of  a  ciuism  al  tristrurnent  •  of  utmost  oiipur 
lance  Ih  >  >•  vvhy  Keynold’.  Hand  InstMoo-nts  are  so 
ever  present  in  the  brass  set  tion  ot^leadoi^;  bands 
and  orchestra*  f  or  the  ’dudent  Reynolds  Instruments 
enhance  his  natural  abilities  anct  otter  him  >;reater 
chances  of  success  You  do  tom  a  lastmj:  tafu'  when 
you  introduce  him  lo  Reynolds  Hand  Instruments 
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**The  Strength  of  the  Orchestra  ” 

By  Elisabeth  A.  H.  Green 

Music  Education  Departmant,  Burton  Tower. 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Well,  Well,— Fancy  seelns  YOU  here! 
Welcome  and  thrice  welcome.  Can’t  we 
Juat  be  one  big,  happy  family  where  we 
can  question,  and  If  need  be  arfue,  and 
most  certainly  discuss,  with  the  hope  of 
arriving  eventually  at  a  few  safe  ('twould 
be  awful  if  they  weren’t)  sane  conclu¬ 
sions  regarding  strings. 

Do  you  know  the  story  about  the  con¬ 
ductor  who  was  rehearsing  a  professional 
orchestra  wherein  the  clarinetist  was  con¬ 
sistently  behind  the  beat?  After  several 
questioning  glances  on  the  part  of  the 
conductor,  and  even  more  forceful  re¬ 
minders,  the  movement  was  finished,  with 
the  clarinetist  still  a  little  behind.  The 
conductor  looked  once  more  at  the  offend¬ 
ing  player  and  remarked,  ”We  are  now 
ready  for  the  second  movement,  and  will 
you  kindly  keep  In  touch  with  usT* 

My  plea  to  you  is  even  more  no.  Truly, 
a  most  earnest  solicitation  for  your  help 
and  guidance,  that  we  may  make  sure,  by 
cooperative  effort  that  the  strings  are 
strong. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  would 
happen  if  they  died  out  entirely?  No 
Toscanini  hour  on  the  Radio,  no  Phil¬ 
harmonic  hour,  no  Jack  Benny  hilarious 


CUTHBERT  .WON’T  EVEN  LOOK  AT  HIS  OTHER 
PRESENTS.  ALL  HE  SAYS  IS  'OH,  BOYI 
A  GOLDENTONE  PLASTIC  REEDI'" 


PLASTIC  REED 


That  Goldentone  Plastic  Reed  will 
still  be  playable  next  Christmas,  too, 
for  it’s  guaranteed  for  a  full  year! 
You’ll  like  the  instant  response  of  s 
Goldentone — no  wetting,  no  waiting. 
The  smooth  tip  is  easy  on  the  lip. 
Try  one  at  your  dealer’s  today! 

For  Clarinot,  Alto  ond 
Tonor  Sox . 


Mitt  Grsss  will  sdvits  you  and  an- 
twsr  your  quatfiont  on  all  string 
instrumantt 
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tmiHic  leHsotiH,  no  Opora,  no  Budapest 
Quartet, —  nothinK  left  but  ubsuleseent  re¬ 
cordings  of  the  world's  greatest  iniisic. 
Not  such  an  appealing  picture,  is  it? 

Sto,  bravos,  orchids,  and  humble  thanks 
to  our  swell  "ed,"  Mr.  Shepherd,  for  step¬ 
ping  nut  with  the  opirartunities  for  this 
column.  We  can’t  sing  “Long  may  it 
wave,"  since  waving  is  certainly  one  of 
the  less  active  attributes  of  columns,  if 
at  all  it  exists,  but  anyway  let  us  hope 
the  String  column  Is  as  permanent  as  the 
i-nlumnic  Acropolis,  and  that  in  the  days 
of  the  hasy  future  it  will  still  be  around. 

Perhaps,  Just  as  a  starter,  we  might 
suggest  that  questions  will  be  welcomed 
regarding  any  phase  of  technic,  teaching 
materials,  solo  materials,  care  of  the  in¬ 
struments,  personal  physical  problems  re¬ 
garding  the  handling  of  the  instruments, 
— or  adaptability  to  the  instruments, — 
string  ensemble  materials  and  the  like. 
But  one  reservation  only  would  we  make, 
and  that  Is  a  very  sincere  request  that 
readers  do  not  ask  us  to  evaluate  instru¬ 
ments.  This  is  the  task  of  the  expert  and 
cannot  be  done  without  a  thorough  study 
of  the  instrument  in  question.  We  are 
not  equipped  to  offer  this  service,  and  such 
((uestlons  will,  of  necessity,  not  he  an¬ 
swered  in  this  column. 

And  now,  to  work  t 

Questios;  “I  should  like  some  informa¬ 
tion  about  courses  of  study  for  cello, 
violin,  and  viola  students,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  appropriate  sonatas  and 
concertos  for  the  first  and  second  year, 
and  then  the  order  In  which  they  go  on 
from  there."  K.  K.,  Sioux  Falla,  South 
Dakota. 

A  Hamer;  I'nder  separate  cover  I  have 
mailed  to  you  some  fifteen  sheets  of  mim¬ 
eographed  material  which  was  compiled 
through  the  resources  of  the  Michigan 
.String  Planning  Committee,  and  put  out 
liy  the  I’niversity  of  Michigan.  This  ma¬ 
terial  will  in  |>art  answer  your  (luestion. 
It  Is  graded  as  to  dlfllculty  and  you  will 
find  helpful,  des<-rlptive  sentences  append¬ 
ed  to  the' materials  listed.  As  to  the  use  of 
concA’tos  and  sonatas  in  the  first  year  of 
study, —  this,  I  believe,  you  will  find  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  done. 

You  may  also  be  interested  to  know, 
K.  K.,  that  we  are  working  on  a  series  of 
bulletins  which  will  correlate  into  a  con¬ 
tinuous  teaching  list.  In  order,  complete 
courses  of  study  as  follows:  (a)  Methcwls 
and  solos  for  Violin;  (b)  Methods  and 
solos  for  Viola;  (c)  Methods  and  solos 
for  Cello;  (d)  Methods  and  solos  for 
.String  Bass;  (e)  String  Knsembles, —  a 
complete  graded  course  which  will  permit 
the  youngster  to  start  ensemble  work  in 
his  first  year  and,  by  following  through 
the  course.  And  suitable  supplementary 
material  for  two,  three  and  four-part 
iilaylng  throughout  five  or  six  years  of 
string  study.*  Your  name  and  address. 
K.  K.,  have  been  added  to  our  flies  and 
.v«(U  will  re<-elve  these  Inilletins  as  they 
come  out. 

The  following  list, —  exclusively  con¬ 
certos, —  may  be  of  some  general  interest. 

PfoHn;  Students  Concertino  Xo.  4 . 

. Huber . C.  K. 

(Playable  In  first  position) 
Students  Concerto  Xo.  6. ,  .Steits. .  .C.  F. 
Students  Concertino  Xo.  2.. Huber.. C.  F. 

(First  and  third  position) 

Students  Concerto  Xo.  1 . . .  .Seltx. .  .C.  F. 

(About  this  time  Students  concertos  by 
Reldlg ;  the  other  Belts  concertos,  as  Xos. 
2,  3,  If  desired,  which  require  fifth  posi¬ 
tion  equipment  technically.) 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


This  is  the  ChtlStniClS  the  tvorld  has  been 
dreaming  about  and  praying  for  through  all 
of  the  war  years. 

This  is  a  Christmas  of  returning  warriors, 
ecstatic  reunions,  world-wide  peace. 

We,  the  makers  of  William  Frank  band  instru¬ 
ments,  join  with  our  distributors  in  the  hope 
that  you  and  yours  will  enjoy  a  full  measure  of 
Christmas  happiness.  May  your  holiday  sea¬ 
son  be  a  joyous  one  and  the  New  Year  all  you 
want  it  to  be. 

—WILLIAM  FRANK  CO. 
— TARG  &  DINNER,  Inc. 
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Coiii'Ot'tu  III  A  iiiiiior .  .  VivuMi .  .  ,  . 

. Askim-.  M»im.  I'ub. 

l'oni-<*rto  in  A  niiiinr  . .  Aofolay .  .  Sohlrmer 
f'onpertos  by  DeBerlot,— 

Numbers  9,  7,  2,  eve. 
For  the  order  of  the  irreat  standard 
l  oneertl  for  violin,  see  “Violin  Playing  as 
I  Teach  It,”  by  L.eo|>old  Auer. 

Viola.'  Easy  concertos  like  those  for  violin 
are  very  scarce.  Propose  using  the  Six 
Nocturnes  by  Kalliwoda  (Peters  Ed.,  As- 
.sociated  Music  Pub.).  Then  Concertino  In 
I)  Major  by  David, —  first,  third  and  fifth 
IKisitlons,  Associated  Mus^c  Pub.  Con¬ 
certos  by  Sitt  which  are  fourth  year  wgrk, 
probably.  Concertos  for  Cello  arranged 
for  viola, —  as  the  Oolternian  No.  4.  Then 
the  Concerto  in  B  minor  by  Haendel  for 
Viola  and  Orchestra,  a  French  publication 
obtainable  from  Associated. 

Cello:  The  easiest  Concertos  I  know  of 
for  Cello  are  the  Students  Concerto  by 
Dudwig  Mendelssohn ;  the  Klengle  Con¬ 
certo  ;  and  the  f Jolterman  No.  4.  I  believe 


JhiL  CUio  andi  iBoaa,  {;Jla/ujtidA 

By  Thomas  C.  Stang 
Box  6089,  Mid-City  Station,  Washington,  D.  C. 


"He’s  got  the  ball !  !  !”  "An  end 

run  !  !  !”  The  spectators  are  on  their  feet. 
Eager  eyes  follow  the  fleeting  figure. 
Nearer  and  nearer  the  goal  line  looms.  An 
opponent  player  closing  in  is  tackled.  Now 
it's  a  clear  field.  Wild-like  is  the  en¬ 
thusiasm.  The  band  too,  seated  down  in 
front,  on  the  side-line  benches  is  on  tip¬ 
toes,  to  see  the  heart  warming  sight.  At 
a  moment  like  this  little  if  any  thought  is 


these  are  all  obtainable  in  American  Edi¬ 
tions  through  Fischer  or  Schirmer. 

For  String  Bass,  I  know  of  no  easy 
Coni-ertos, —  only  college  level  works. 


given  to  the  Instruments  in  hand,  if  they 
are  still  in  hand.  The  gremlins  that  seek 
to  destroy  fine  alto  and  bass  clarinets  vir¬ 
tually  thrive  on  end  runs! 

So  you  have  a  bass  clarinet.  An  alto 
clarinet  too,  perhaps.  Excellent !  Marvel¬ 
ous  instruments  in  the  concert  band 
Have  you,  Mr.  Conductor,  ever  thought 
of  their  true  value  In  a  marching  band? 
Better  still,  have  you  ever  played  one 
while  marching?  Gruesome,  Isn’t  It?  The 
addition  of  a  music  lyre  to  an  alto  or 
bass  clarinet  creates  an  "off  balance" 
feeling,  and  should  be  done  only  as  a  last 
resort.  The  memorisation  of  martial  airs 
can  readily  be  accomplished  in  limited 


numbers,  in  addition  to  one  or  two  school 


FOR  SAX  AND  CLARINET 
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O  Yov  won't  bollovo  yo«r  non  when  yov  fini 
try  your  MX  or  clorinol  proporiy  poddod  with 
TonoX  Podt.  Tho  lono  tioi  moro  volwmo  and 
dorily.  Thol  Is  bocouM  TonoX  roflocts  lono 
Instood  of  obMrbing  It. 

LAST  LONGER 

TIm  polonlod  lomlnolod  construction  of  TonoX 
also  odds  to  tbo  lifo  of  tho  pods.  Exhourtivo 
tosts  hovo  dofinitoly  proved  that  TonoX  will 
ouHost  two  or  throo  sots  of  ordinary  pods. 

FINE  ARTISTS  PREFER  THEM 

Many  loading  mx  and  clarinot  artists  aro  us¬ 
ing  TonoX  with  utmost  Mtisloclien.  Any  good 
ropoirmon  con  Instoll  thorn.  How  much  extra 
to  got  TesMXf  Tho  additional  cost  usually  runs 
obout  a  dollor — thot's  all  I 


PIOOUCT  OF  SELMfX 


songs.  This  will  preclude  the  necessity 
of  the  unsatisfactory  music  lyre  or 
"marching  rack”. 

It  has  long  l>een  my  belief  that  a  per¬ 
former  of  a  reed  instrument,  with  a  bit  of 
study,  coupled  with  interest,  can  credit¬ 
ably  perform  on  one  or  more  members 
of  the  reed  instrument  family !  Since 
marching  bands  usually  include  added 
personnel,  normally  not  included  in  the 
concert  ensemble.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suggest  that  the  alto  and  bass  clari¬ 
nets  be  eliminated.  In  their  place,  the 
alto  and  bass  clarinetists  can  perform  on 
the  B-flat  i-larlnets,  which  seldom  are  in 
sufficient  strength,  and  by  .so  doing,  add 
to  the  strength  ne*-ded  In  the  B-flat  se<'- 
tlon. 

tihviously,  some  will  not  agree,  how¬ 
ever,  Ihe  B-llat  clarinet  <'an  and  should 
serve  as  a  basic  reed  instrument.  This 
knowledge  will  not  come  amiss,  and  will 
materially  aid  a  student  who  desires  to 
pursue  the  mastery  of  one  of  the  other 
members  of  the  clarinet  family,  and  even 
other  reed  instruments.  If  perchance, 
your  alto  and  bass  clarinetists  were  -not 
trained  on  the  li-flat  clarinet,  the  study 
of  the  B-flat  clarinet  will  not  have  derog¬ 
atory  effer’ts.  Since  instruments  will  B<s>n 
again  be  available.  It  would  be  advantage¬ 
ous  to  equip  your  alto  and  bass  clari¬ 
netists  with  B-flat  soprano  instruments, 
which  could  be  used  in  "marching  band" 
ensembles,  where  the  tonal  coloring  of 
the  fine  lower  voiced  woodwinds  fre¬ 
quently  is  lost  in  the  battery  of  brass. 

Kecf)rds  of  repair  requisitions  reveal  a 
high  mortality  rate  among  alto  and  bass 
clarinets.  Further  investigattlons  will  dis¬ 
close  that  the  type  of  repairs  which  might 
be  classified  as  damage,  over  and  above 
normal  wear  occur  in  instances  where 
the  alto  and  bass  clarinets  have  been 
used  in  outd<K>r  appearances,  particularly, 
in  parades,  at  athletic  events,  and  at 
similar  “show  events”,  where  the  hand's 
appearance  rates  as  high  or  higher  than 
Its  musical  performance. 

Such  events  usually  develop  alto  clari¬ 
net  "twirlers”  and  bass  clarinet  "lean- 
ers”.  Mr.  Conductor,  those  tiring  mo¬ 
ments  between  "acts”,*  which  seem  like 
hours  often  result  in  astonishing  dis¬ 
coveries  !  Yes,  a  bass  clarinet,  when 
rested  on  the  ground  can  serve  as  an  im¬ 
provised  "leaning  i>ost”  so  to  speak.  The 
bell?  Why  it  is  either  badly  scratched  or 
dented,  and  the  "bell  key"  Is  usually  bent, 
if  not  broken !  And  the  neckpipe?  Oh, 
nothing  happens,  save  perhaps  a  loosened 
tube  soldering,  resulting  In  a  nice  "little" 
leak.  Or  perhaps,  if  one  is  really  adept 
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at  utilising  the  baas  clarinet  as  a  make¬ 
shift  leaning  poet,  a  damaged  octave  key, 
or  even  an  entire  mechanism  “out  of 
whack"  can  be  managed.  The  Joints  too, 
can  be  loosened,  so  they  ever  after  leak, 
and  wobble. 

And  Mr.  Conductor,  cast  an  unsuspected 
glance  at  vour  alto  clarinetist  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  appointed  time  to  occur.  See, 
if  |>erchance,  your  alto  clarinetist  hasn’t 
become  a  “twlrler”.  There  are  several 
.schools  of  alto  clarinet  twirlers,  each  dis¬ 
tinct  and  unique  in  their  technique,  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  “spinner”  to  the  “yo-yo”. 
Of  course,  each  results  in  damage  com¬ 
parable  to  that  brought  about  by  the  bass 
clarinet  “leaner”. 

Much  can,  and  has  been  said  about 
musical  manners,  and  performers’  de¬ 
corum.  Aside  from  the  above  being  in  ex¬ 
tremely  bad  taste,  as  it  obviously  is, 
serious,  and  lasting  damage  will  result 
from  such  practices.  Oddly,  such  rarely 
u<-curs  on  the  concert  platform,  or  back- 
stage,  or  in  a  pit,  if  your  auditorium  is 
so  constructed.  Listlessness,  brought  on 


will  become  indispensable  factors  in 
the  evolvement  of  this  over-all  funda¬ 
mental  philosophy.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  parental  attitude 
often  conditions  not  only  the  com¬ 
munity’s  ultimate  philosophy  of  edu¬ 
cation  but  the  satisfactory  realization 
of  the  very  program  itself. 

What  about  the  high  school  stu¬ 
dent’s  own  attitude  as  an  integral 
part  of  this  basic  philosophy?  As  an 
illustration  in  point  it  has  been  found 
that  David  Mannes’  famous  book, 
“Music  Is  My  Faith,’’  has  profoundly 
affected  almost  all  the  many  high 
school  students  who  have  read  it. 
This  is  one  Instance  where  the  high 
school  student’s  more  or  less  inarticu¬ 
late  conceptions  have  been  crystal- 


ized;  confidence,  faith  and  under¬ 
standing  have  been  established.  Music 
is  indeed  a  most  universal  and  demo¬ 
cratic  art  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  student  himself.  Music  is,  indes- 
putably,  a  satisfying  means  for  de¬ 
voting  one’s  self  to  the  increase  of 
human  living  —  to  the  advance  of 
civilization.  It  is  a  most  significant 
fact  that  in  performing  and  recreat¬ 
ing  music  for  others  the  individual 
student  finds  that  he  is  automatically 
acquiring  a  language  of  self-expres¬ 
sion  for  himself — as  well  as  a  key  to 
greater  human  understanding. 
Through  the  pursuit  of  the  music  of 
a  Mozart,  a  Beethoven  or  a  Brahms, 
he  studies  some  of  the  most  pro¬ 
foundly  significant  thoughts  ever  ex- 


by  minutes  of  waiting  for  a  parade  to 
move,  for  ^  a  game  to  end,  or  for  some 
.similar  period  of  time  to  pass,  prior  to 
the  band’s  resumption  of  its  musical  part, 
is  responsible  for  such  conduct. 

Notwithstanding  the  Important  role 
played  by  the  alto  and  bass  clarinets  in 
ail  ’round  coloring  of  musical  scores,  and 
their  inimitable  portrayal  of  certain  mu- 
.sical  moods,  particularly  as  afforded  in 
the  scores  of  the  contemporary  composers, 
the  presence  of  these  fine  woodwinds  can 
be  dispensed  with  in  “marching  bands". 


My  Philosophy  of 
High  School  Music 

(.Begins  ou  page  13) 
elementary  or  high  school.  It  is  axio¬ 
matic  that  music  of  the  best  quality 
be  used,  but  it  is  also  equally  axio¬ 
matic  that  it.  should  fit  the  level  of 
absorption,  understanding  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  students.  Saying 
this  is  equivalent  to  re-afflrming  the 
pedagogical  proposition  that  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  music  program  must 
be  both  far-sighted  and  immediate  in 
its  aims. 

Another  equally  important  factor 
that  influences  the  basic  philosophy  of 
the  high  school  music  program  is  the 
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PORTA-DESKS 

are  Back  Again  I 


9  Discontinued  during  the  war,  Sehner 
Porta-Desks  are  again  available! 

Used  many  leading  "name”  bands  be¬ 
cause  of  Its  super-strength  and  fine  appear¬ 
ance,  the  Selmer  Porta-Desk  is  made  ot  spe¬ 
cial  200  pound  test  corrugated  fibre  board 
embossed  in  a  handsome  black  "leatherette’' 
effect.  Double  reinforced  in  8  places.  Holds 
20  pounds  of  music  and  has  extra  shelf  for 
spare  music,  mutes  and  other  accessories. 
Folds  flat.  Weighs  only  2  lbs.  10  oz. 


DeLuxe  Modal 


PORTA-DESK 

Sold  by  loading  mask  doalors  ovorywhoro 


Give  your  band  eye-appeal  with  a  set  of 
Selmer  Porta-Desks.  Han^  caring  case 
holds  four  DeLuxe  model  Porta-l^sks,  SL 


MORE 

SPRING 


in  the  tip  of  my 

SIGNATURE  REEDS 


1 


That’s  why  they  last  longer 
and  play  better" 

"You’ll  like  the 
'raring  back’  quality 
of  my  signature 
reeds.  Even  the  soft¬ 
er  stren^s  spring 
right  back  when  you 
press  the  tip  of  reed. 

MAKE  THIS  TEST  YOURSELF 

"Try  this:  Take  a 
No.  2  Maier  Reed 
and  compare  it  with 
a  No.  2  reed,  made 
by  ordinary  manu¬ 
facturing  methods, 
by  pressing  the  tip.  Notice  the  extra 
’spring’  in  the  tip  of  the  blade. 

HERE’S  THE  SECRET  I 

”My  signature  reed 
is  cut  to  give  the 
greatest  possible 
volume  of  wood  in 
each  strength.  This 
additional  wood  in 
the  blade  toward 
the  tip  is  tht  nal  htart  of  On  rood. 
'IlKiugh  I've  had  twenty  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  fine  reed  making,  it  was 
only  three  years  ago  I  arriv^  at  a 
cut  and  finish  that  put  this  stren^ 
hi  the  heart.  It  was  a  cut  and  finish 
so  near  p^ect  that  I  was  proud  to 
mark  it  with  my  own  signature. 

"My  signature  reeds  are  sold  only 
throurii  established  music  dealers 
who  handle  quality  merchandise. 
See  your  dealer  today.  Ask  him  for 
Maier  Reeds,  the  re«ds  packed  in 
the  silver  box.  Give  my  rms  a  fair 
trial  and  I  know  you’ll  never  go 
back  to  reeds  of  ocdinaiy  quality." 

RIEDS 

EVERY  REED  A  FAVORITE 
Ooriosf  20c  AHe  Sax30c 
Twrar  Sox  40c 

•  SnaRTV  —  1.  2.  2W.  3. 4.  aN  S 


pressed  by  man.  That  he  will  grow 
in  wisdom,  tolerance  and  understand¬ 
ing  is  almost  inevitable. 

Are  such  conditions  finally  possible, 
and  are  such  results  obtainable  at  all 
stages  of  music  study  in  the  public 
high  school?  Unquestionably  they  are 
(although  in  different  degrees)  pro¬ 
viding  the  music  program  {«  a  living 
every-day  reflection  of  this  very  phil¬ 
osophy.  The  ultimate,  the  deciding 
and  infiuencing  factor  will  be  the 
music  director  or  teacher  himself. 
That  the  student  may  acquire  this 
key  to  greater  human  understanding 
and  this  language  of  self-expression 
with  which  to  transmit  these  con¬ 
cepts  to  others  is  the  ultimate  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  music  teacher.  If 
in  other  words  it  is  recognized  that 
there  are  higher  and  lower  levels  of 
development;  if  it  is  recognized  that 
there  are,  therefore,  corresponding 
levels  of  integrity  for  each  of  these 
stages  of  development,  then  the  high 
school  student  will  find  one  place  in 
the  curriculum  where  emotional, 
spiritual  and  even  aesthetic  satisfac¬ 
tions  are  obtainable.  The  evolvement 
of  the  whole  program,  its  flexibility 
and  adaptation  to  the  demands  of 
both  changing  students  and  changing 
times  must  progress  under  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  this  genuine  philosophy.  On 
occasion  there  will  be  a  clash  of  artis¬ 
tic  and  pedagogical  factors.  On  occa¬ 
sion  an  artistically  superior  small  or¬ 
chestra  will  have  to  be  “sacrificed” 
for  a  pedagoglcally  sounder  large  or¬ 
chestra.  It  is  even  conceivable  that 
an  artistically  superior  player  will 
have  to  be  replaced  by  an  inferior  one 
for  the  sake  of  “democratic”  integ¬ 
rity.  Any  number  of  “cardinal  prin¬ 
ciples”  of  education  become  realized 
in  the  music  program  which  is  car¬ 
ried  on  daily  in  the  light  of  this 
fundamental  and  inescapable  phil¬ 
osophy  of  music  education. 

World  History,  history  of  music, 
music  appreciation  and  all  the  arts 
as  well  as  numerous  other  subjects 
become  “integrated”  in  this  phil¬ 
osophy  of  high  school  music  which 
conceived  the  pursuance  of  it  as  a 
necessary  every  -  day  human  experi¬ 
ence.  This  recognition  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  principle  that  the  inner  crea¬ 
tive  urge  is  constantly  uppermost  in 
man’s  search  tor  lasting  happiness  in¬ 
evitably  becomes  a  philosophy  of  life 
as  well  as  a  philosophy  of  music  edu¬ 
cation.  Music  becomes,  in  fact,  the 
words  of  Rabbi  Markowitz,  like  a  re¬ 
ligion  which  “is  neither  creed  nor 
dogma  nor  philosophy.  For  it  must 
be,  as  it  has  always  been  for  our 
fathers,  a  series  of  laws  governing  all 
life’s  activities  ...  An  inseparable 
part  of  the  every-day  activities.” 


A  Favorlf* 

The 

Ditson  Album 
of 

Clarinet  l^olos 

Editsd  and  Arrangod  by 

N.  CLIFFORD  PAGE 

Here  ere  seventeen  favorites  in  playable, 
smoothly  made  arrangements  for  clarinet. 
Marked  with  clearly  defined  melodic  lines 
throughout  and  distinguished  for  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  rhythmic  complications,  this  book 
is  especially  useful  for  second  year  students. 
A  second  clarinet  part  also  is  available. 

CONTENTS 

A  Dream  . Bartlatt 

Ahl  So  Pure  (from  "Martha”)... von  Hotow 

At  Dawning  . Cadman 

Ava  Maria  . Schubert 

Carry  Me  lack  to  Old  VIrgInny . Hand 

Cirfblribln  . Pastalozta 

Country  Cardans  (Morris  Danca) . 

. Old  English 

Cradle  Song  . . .  Iranms 

Elagy  . Massenet 

Forgotten  . Cowles 

Carman  Dance  . Moiart 

Coin'  Home  (From  tha  "New  World" 

Symphony)  . Dvorak-Fishar 

Irish  Air  from  County  Derry . Irish  Tuna 

La  CInquantaina  (Danse  Anclan) . 

.  Gabrial-Marla 

La  Swalla  (Spanish  March 

"La  Mattchicha")  . loral-Clarc 

Songs  My  Mother  Taught  Me . Dvorak 

Sweetest  Story  Ever  T<Md,  The . Stults 

Oliver  Ditson  Company 

Thaodera  Froator  Co.,  Diatributora 
1712  Chaatnut  Street,  Philadelphia  1,  Pa. 


HIGH  NOTES  he 
EASY 

If  You  Know  How! 


Let  thaaa  axparta  laH  you  hew  te  achieve 
them  with  aaaa  and  perfection 


TOP  TONES  for  the 
SAXOPHONE 

By  Sigurd  M.  Roachar 

Daily  Embouchure  Drills  and  Four-Octave 
Studies. 

Price,  $1.25 


TOP  TONES  for  the 
TRUMPETER 

(ar  Conicfist) 

By  Walter  M.  Smith 

Thirty  Modem  Etudea  baaed  on  the  techni- 
cad  preblema  of  the  high  regiater. 

Price,  $1A0 

CARL  FISCHER,  INC. 

Cooper  Square  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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(Ubkstio 
ihtt  ^oJuudiM 

Expertly  Given 
by  Leonard  V.  Meretta 

Band  Conductor,  WaiHrn  Michigan  Collaqo, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


Brass  Group  Plays  for  M.LA. 

Several  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Irvin  Van 
Sluyster,  band  director  at  Three  Rivers. 
Michigan,  asked  your  columnist  to  con¬ 
duct  "something  different”  for  the  music 
section  of  the  Michigan  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  institute  scheduled  for  October  11 
and  12  in  Kalamasoo.  Mr.  Van  Sluyster 
.said  that  “the  feltousB  would  like  a 
change  from  the  tteual  band  clinic  or  in¬ 
dividual  instrument  clinic.”  We  decided 
to  use  a  group  of  brass  players  from 
various  high  schools  in  this  section  of 
.Michigan. 

At  the  meeting,  problems  in  conducting 
a  lirass  sectional  (as  a  unit  of  a  band) 
and  a  brass  ensemble  were  dl.scussed.  The 
rehearsal  procedure  consisted  of  warm¬ 
ing-up  exercises,  a  chorale,  and  brass  sex¬ 
tet  selection  played  by  the  entire  group, 
then  by  various  sextets  from  the  group — 
all  with  emphasis  on  playing  position, 
tone,  intonation,  balance,  articulation  and 
interpretation. 

Silent  Practice 

Quite  frequently  I  have  had  students 
say,  “I  have  not  practiced  much  this 
week,  because  I  had  a  sore  on  mg  lip,” 
or,  it  might  be  a  bad  throat  or  some  other 
legitimate  reason. 

I  believe  that  students  who  for  some 
physical  reason  are  unable  to  practice 
temporarily,  can  do  themselves  a  great 
favor  by  Angering  through  their  exer¬ 
cises  and  solos.  Beginning  students,  par¬ 
ticularly,  can  proAt  by  naming  the  notes 
and  Angering  them.  Intermediate  and 
advanced  students  should  as  early  as  ]k>s- 
sible  try  to  “hear  what  they  see  (the 
printed  music),  and  see  what  they  hear.” 
.Silent  practice  will  do  a  great  deal 
toward  improving  this  skill.  It  is  said 
that  Fritz  Kreisler,  the  great  violinist, 
could  study  a  new  composition,  silently, 
while  traveling  on  a  train,  then,  at  his 
destination,  play  the  number  in  a  con¬ 
cert  from  memory,  without  ever  having 
practiced  It  on  his  violin. 

As  1  have  suggested  before  in  this 
column,  brass  players  should  rest  their 
lips  for  short  intervals  during  their 
practice,  to  avoid  lip  fatigue.  During 
these  periods  of  rest,  they  can  accom¬ 
plish  much  by  Angering  (or  “sliding”) 
diAloult  passages. 

$64  Questions 

Question :  “I  would  appreciate  very 
much  your  answers  to  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  :  Could  you  give  me  some  general 
principles  which  I  might  apply  when 
choosing  mouthpieces  for  students  with 
thick  lips,  thin  lips,  receding  Jaw,  and 
even  bite.  As  far  as  lips  and  teeth  are 
concerned,  how  would  you  ascertain 
whether  a  beginner  is  best  Atted  for 
cornet,  French  horn,  baritone,  tromlmne, 
or  tuba?  May  I  say  that  I  And  your 
column  very  interesting  and  informative.” 
— C.  TV.  O.  Arthur  P.  Knopinski,  Wetr 
York,  N.  Y. 

Answer:  Thank  you  for  the  kind  ex- 
liression  of  your  Interest.  You  have 


Modern  Arrangements 

Of  Well  Known  Airs 


Overture  of  Overtures 

Arranged  by  Louis  Panella.  Contains 
Excerpts  from  Morning,  Noon  and 
Night,  Martha,  Zampa,  Rienzi,  Poet 
and  Peasant,  Leonore,  Fest  and  Ray¬ 
mond  Overtures.  Small  orch.  $2.00. 
Full  $3.00.  Full  Band  with  Conductor 
$4.00. 

Master  Melodies  Overture 

Arranged  by  Louis  Panella.  Contains 
Excerpts  from  Faust,  Polish  Dance, 
Miserere  from  II  Trovatore,  Ballet 
Egyptian,  Toreadors  Song,  Carmen, 
Hungarian  Dance,  Dance  of  the 
Hours.  Each  Excerpt  can  be  played 
as  an  individual  number.  Band  and 
Orchestra  in  same  key  playable  in 
combination.  Small  orchestra  $2.50. 
Full  $3.50.  Full  bond  with  conductor 
$4.00. 

Bits  of  Old  Time  Hits — Medley 

No.  1  and  2  Combined.  Arranged  by 
Rceg.  Contains:  Hail  Hail  the  Gong 
is  All  Here,  We  Won’t  Go  Home  Till 
Morning,  When  Johnny  Comes  March¬ 
ing  Home,  Sailing,  Sailing,  Bugle 
Call,  Red,  White  and  Blue,  Marching 
Through  Georgia,  Battle  Cry  of  Free¬ 
dom,  My  Old  Kentucky  Home,  Dixie 
Land  and  Yankee  Doodle.  Small 
Orch.  85c.  Full  $1.25.  Full  Band  $2.50 


Bits  of  Old  Time  Hits—Medley 

No.  3  and  4  Combined.  Arranged  by 
Reeg.  Small  orch.  85c.  Full  $1.25.  Full 
band  $3.00.  Contains:  Garry  Owen, 
St.  Patricks  Day,  Irish  Washerwoman. 
Pop  Goes  the  Weasel,  Wearing  of 
the  Green,  Arkansas  Traveler,  Fish¬ 
er's  Hornpipe,  Auld  Lang  Syne,  Old 
Folks  at  Home,  Annie  Laurie,  Girl  I 
Left  Behind  Me,  Turkey  in  the  Straw, 
Reuben,  Reuben. 

Bits  of  Old  Time  Hits — Medley 

No.  5  and  6  Combined.  Arranged  by 
Louis  Panella.  Contains:  Funiculi- 
Funicula,  A  Frongesa,  Glory,  Glory 
Hallelujah,  How  Dry  I  Am,  Jingle 
Bells,  Anvil  Chorus,  Anvil  Polka,  Or¬ 
pheus,  You're  in  the  Army  Now,  Sol¬ 
omon  Levi,  Long  Long  Ago,  Tramp 
Tramp,  Oh  Susanna.  Band  and 
Orchestra  in  same  key  playable  in 
combination.  Small  Orch.  85c.  Full 
$1.25.  Full  bond  $2.50. 

Southland  Overture 

By  A.  J.  White.  Contains:  Listen  to 
the  Mocking  Bird,  Massas  in  the  Cold 
Ground,  O  Susanna,  Carry  Me  Back 
to  Old  Virginay,  Dixie.  Full  band 
$2.00. 


Order  from  your  dealer  or  direct. 

Send  for  Volkweln  Band  Catalogs. 

VOLKWEIN  BROS.,  INC. 

Music  Publishers 

632-634  Liberty  Ave.  Pittsburgh  22,  Po. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 


THE  FINEST  OBOE 


and 

BASSOON 

REEDS 


primer 

eiKHAIT,  INDIANA 


Are  you  looking  for  a  New  March  for 
Band  that  is  moderately  easy,  and  yet 
is  full  and  resonant? 

“The  Fighting  Trojans” 

By  C.  Wallace  Gonld 
is  of  such  a  type  and  has  a  trio  that  is 
easy  to  sing  and  would  make  a  good  school 
song.  In  fact,  upon  reeeipt  of  your  order 
for  a  set  of  parts  for  the  fuU  band  at  75c, 
we  icitl  send  you  a  set  of  words  designed 
for  your  school  or  organization. 

Write  today  to — 

C.  WALLACE  GOULD 

Director.  Department  of  Mnaic 
Soathen  State  Nomal  Sekool 
Springfield,  Sonth  Dakota 
for  your  set  of  parts. 
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MOUTHPIECES 


Mr.  Mtretta  will  answar  your  quat- 
tiont  on  all  brats  intfrumanft. 


askt*d  sonif  “$64  *Jin*stlons.’' 

I^st  sumriKT,  at  the  I'niveraity  of 
MichiKan,  I  had  a  clasH  of  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  Interested  In  the  problems 
of  the  brass  player.  I  had  every  student 
take  an  adaptability  test  on  cornet. 
French  horn,  troml>one,  (baritone  usually 
uses  same  type  of  mouthpiece),  and  tuba. 
Followingr  this,  each  student  played  the 
instrument,  during  the  summer  session 
brass  course,  for  which  he  was  best 
suited.  Of  course,  some  did  quite  weli 
with  most  or  all  of  the  brasses,  while 
others  could  not  play  well  on  cornet  or 
French  horn. 

For  thick  lips  I  would  suggest  mouth¬ 
pieces  with  thin  rims  which  allow  for 
more  flexibility.  For  even  bite  and  thin 
iips,  mouthpieces  with  moderateiy  thick 
rims  are  usually  satisfactory.  A  person 
with  a  receding  Jaw  may  use  a  standard 
mouthpiece  and  have  the  mouthpiece  bent, 
thus  enabling  him  to  hold  his  instrument 
up  correctly  and  play  without  straining 
his  neck  muscles. 

Persons  with  moderately  thick  Ups. 
even  bite,  or  slightly  protruding  teeth, 
usually  get  along  with  any  of  the  brasses. 
Students  with  receding  teeth,  corners  of 
the  mouth .  iiointing  down,  long  teeti.,  ab¬ 
normally  short  teeth,  short  upper  Up. 
receding  jaw  (excessive),  heavy  lips,  as 
a  rule  experience  difliculty  in  idaying  on 
cornet  and  French  horn.  I  know  i>f  many 
.students  who  could  never  become  really 
fine  players  on  cornet  or  French  horn, 
for  physical  reasons,  who  became  highly 
.successful  players  on  the  larger-nioiith- 
plece  instruments. 

My  |)hilosophy  has  l>een  to  cooperate 
with  the  student  as  much  as  possible  and 
let  him  filay  the  instrument  of  his  choice. 
If  the  student,  however,  cannot  be<'ome 
successful  on  an  instrument  due  to  physi¬ 
cal  handicaps,  I  like  to  talk  the  matter 
over  with  him  and  suggest  a  change.  If 
the  student,  and  i>erhaps  the  parents,  are 
"nof  to  be  influenced."  I  would  suggest 
that  the  student  try  a  larger-mouthpleced 
instrument  for  a  trial  i)erlf>d  of,  say,  thre*- 
months.  The  results,  usually,  are  very 
good,  and  everyone  is  hap|>ier  about  the 
change. 

With  experience,  one  can  usually  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  a  person  Is 
adapted  to  any  or  all  of  the  brasses  by 
loolOng  at  his  teeth  and  lips.  However, 
the  "proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eat¬ 
ing,"  so  It  is  more  satisfactory  to  actu¬ 
ally  try  the  student  on  the  instrument. 


Here  is  a  mouthpiece  that  has  everything. 

Made  of  beautiful,  clear  molded  plastic.  Remarkably  strong. 

Never  cold.  Always  ready  to  play.  Lip-comfort 
rim  . . .  smooth  and  easy  response.  The  tone  is  pure  and  clear, 


Uitriln 

«11  Trsipit  MiMI;  ill.  Stilliw  Cv  $I.2S 
«1]  Triivit  iiM  I;  Mm  Ci* . .  1.2S 
*1S  TnMHMt  Midil  C:  liif  Ci*  . .  1.2S 
*17  Cinit  M»\  I;  MiiiM  Csp . .  1.2S 


l*ric*s  on  Doublo  cup 
or  tinqio  cup  with 
cushion  or  modium 
rim. 

Cornot  .  $  i.OO 

Trumpot  i.OO 

Fr.  Horn  ...  i.OO 
Molophono  i.OO 

Trombono  - .  S.OO 
Boritono  8.00 

En  Boss  f.OO 

BB'<  Bom  10.00 

Riflod  or  Flutod  boro 
$1.00  oitro.  Hoovy 
eold  Plotod  $2.00 
sxtro. 


Wo  mako  Hiqhott  Grado  Hand  Mada  Mouthpiocos  for  ontiro  Brau  Soction  In  Brilliant  or  Volvot- 
Tona.  Wo  aro  Mouthpiaca  hiakari  tinea  If29.  Wa  ara  tha  originators  of  most  of  tha  outstanding 
faaturos  in  Mouthpiocos  such  at  Doublo-Cup,  Cushion  Rim,  Concavad,  and  Oval  Cups,  Riflod  and 
Hutad  boras.  Wo  maka  alto  to  ordar  and  guarantaa  satisfaction.  Wa  hava  various  stylos  por- 
factad,  aaty  playing  for  School  Bands,  Brilliant  for  Oanca  Musicians  and  Volvat-Tona  for  Soloists. 


SLOVACEK  MUSIC  HOUSE  —  WACO.  TEXAS 
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Soaring ... 

HIGH  ABOVE 
ALL  OTHERS  .  .  . 

Vibrator 

SAX  and  CLARINET 

REEDS 

and  SOUND  WAVE 
mouthpieces. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

H.  Chiron  Company,  Inc. 

1650  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Qualified  band  musicians, 
ages  14>17 

Offered  complete  tuition 
and  board 

ds  a  music  scholarship,  along  with 
full  education  and  military  training 
at  an  eastern  Military  Academy 
with  highest  government  rating. 
Also  opening  with  scholarship  at 
military  summer  camp  for  period 
July  6  to  August  30.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log  and  information. 

BOX  100  WAYNE,  PA. 


This  month  I  will  try  to  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  about  the  cane  that  your  oboe  and 
bassoon  reeds  are  made  of.  I  have  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  the  part  of  Mexico 
where  the  finest  cane  Is  grown  and  stayed 
in  a  small  border  town  where  it  was  not 
too  hard  to  And  clumps  of  arundo  donax. 
t’ane  grows  quite  easily  in  a  sunny  cli¬ 
mate  and  many  people  see  this  cane  daily 
and  have  no  idea  as  to  its  u.sage. 

At  the  present  time  and  for  some  time 
in  the  past  all  of  the  cane  used  by  reed 
manufacturers  of  this  country  has  been 
grown  In  the  U.S.A.  and  Mexico.  One  ex¬ 
ception  is  a  manufacturer  who  still  im- 
liorts  Spanish  cane.  Many  experts  feel 
that  our  United  States  and  Mexican  cane 
is  working  out  so  successfully  that  our 
future  imports  from  Europe  will  never 
again  be  what  they  were.  Importation  of 
cane- has  always  been  an  expensive,  slow, 
tedious  and  painful  process.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  cane  has  been  highly  variable  and 
the  waste  content  very  high.  Cane  dealers 
in  this  country  are  far  more  apt  to  ab¬ 
sorb  waste  and  to  ship  only  usable  cane 
stock.  Only  certain  diameters  and  wall 
thicknesses  are  selected  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  reeds,  the  stock  for  large  reeds 
l>eing  the  most  difficult  to  obtain.  The 
remainder  of  the  cane  is  made  Into  Ashing 
poles.  furniture,  lawn  rakes,  mats, 
screens,  etc. 

This  cane  grows  in  large  clumps  much 
taller  than  a  man  and  Is  very  green  In 
color.  The  growths  selected  for  reeds 
are  cut  in  December  and  dried  in  the 
months  when  the  sun  is  not  too  hot.  The 
cane  is  cut  into  desired  sizes  and  straight 
pieces,  the  joints  being  eliminated.  It  is 
then  suspended  on  cord  over  rocks,  trees, 
fences,  an4  carefully  tended  and  turned 
to  cure  evenly.  The  moisture  that  Is 
dried  out  amounts  to  approximately  60%. 
The  marking  on  the  cane  is  caused  by 
rain  moisture  that  dries  under  the  leaves 
which  grow  out  of  the  joints.  Where  the 
rainfall  is  light  the  markings  are  not 
heavy  and  the  cane  can  be  cured  to  a 
rich  golden  color,  preferred  In  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  Spanish  cane  is  the  must  heavily 
marked  and  often  the  dark  markings 
penetrate  the  outer  bark  and  discolor  the 
inside  of  the  cane  and  spoil  the  piece  for 
commercial  sale.  It  is  believed  that  our 
cane  could  lie  caused  to  be  marked  more 
than  it  Is  by  artiAcial  watering, 'but  the 
rich  golden  color  Is  preferred. 

After  the  cane  is  cut  it  grows  again  in 
time  to  be  cut  the  following  year.  Nat¬ 
urally  some  years  the  cane  is  better  than 
others.  It  grows  easily,  however,  and  is 
really  a  wild  growth  that  can  be  found 
along  most  any  stream  or  favorable  spot. 
Experiments  have  been  made  In  many 
places  with  its  growth  Including  Alabama, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  blight  of  the  cane  grower  is  a  white 
iine  or  Abre  that  is  found  in  some  pieces 
and  discoloration  some  weeks  after  it  is 
made  up.  This  Is  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  dry  rot  that  is  found  in  old  reeds. 
Our  French  growers  have  led  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  cane  growing  and  processing  is 


a  very  tedious  and  difficult  procedure. 
Through  our  own  necessity  we  have  had 
to  try  our  hand  at  it  and  And  it  is  not 
so  troublesome  as  pictured. 

While  in  Dos  Angeles  I  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  meeting  William  Lym,  who,  before 
the  war,  made  quite  a  reputation  as  a 
maker  of  Ane  oboe  reed  making  tools  and 
oboe  staples.  Mr.  Lym  Is  now  setting 
up  for  the  manufacture  of  Ane  oboes  and 
I  hope  to  be  the  Eastern  distributor. 

More  and  more  our  country  is  becom¬ 
ing  self  sufficient  in  the  needs  of  our 
musicians.  We  are  making  rapid  strides 
in  cane  reeds,  publishing  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  world’s  Anest  musical  in¬ 
struments.  Many  music  lovers  I  have 
met  are  interested  In  the  formation  of 
the  Gotham  Woodwind  Library.  Rather 
than  organize  into  a  society,  the  plan  is 
simply  for  people  who  are  interested  in 


The 

RUCKLE  HEED 

Highest  quality  cane  and  workman¬ 
ship.  Personally  tested  by  Leo  E. 
Ruckle. 

DBDE 

ENGLISH  HOHIV 

BASSOON 

•  •  • 

Sold  at  your  dealers 

•  •  4 

RUCKLE  REED  COMPANY 

Beachwood  Park,  Warsaw,  Ind. 


PIANO  TRICKS! 

Every  iaaue  of  our  bi-monthly  Break  Studies 
brings  you  clever  arrangements  for  building 
extra  choruses  of  8  popular  songs  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  “hit  parade."  Enables  you  to  All  in  new 
modern-style  breaks,  novel  Agurea,  boogie- 
woogie  effects  and  tricky  embellishments. 

INVALUABLE  TO  PIANISTS, 
TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTSl 

Single  copies  are  26  cents,  stamps  or  coin.  By 
subscription:  82  for  10  consscutive  issues.  Send 
now  for  the  latest  issue.  Mention,  if  teacher, 

AXEL  CHRISTENSEN  STUDIOS 
732  Kimball  Hall  Bldg.  Chicago  4,  IN. 


Jhe  (Doublu  fisad  (^loAdJwom 
£a&Aoon . . .  Ohoe 

By  Jack  Spratt 

5951  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis  12,  Missouri 


or,  1945 
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The  Tone  Heard 
Round  the  World 


In  Every  Clime  and  Country 

Haynes  Craftsman-made  Instruments 

Are  Used  by  Leading  Flute  Player^ 

THEIR  OUTSTANDING 
CHARACTERISTICS: 

Perfect  Intonation!  Light  Responsive 
Action  1  Beautifully  Modelled  Bodies  and 
Key  Mechanism!  Above  All,  A  New  Spe- 
'  cially  Designed  Head  Joint  Guaranteeing 
Even  Balance  and  Full  Rich  Low  Tones  as’ 
well  as  a  Fine  Middle  and  High  Register. 

I 

A  NEW  CATALOG  IS  ON  THE  PRESS 


Gq 

bOSTOKMASS 


TRADE  MARKS  USED  ON 
HAYNES  FLUTES 
FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 

108  MASSACHUSETTS  AYE..  BOSTON  15.  MASS. 

IroBcIi:  WM.  S.  HAYNES  STUDIOS.  INC. 

33  Wtf  nffy*nr«t  Str««t.  SHit*  4,  New  York  19,  Now  York 


» 


(loiiiK  HoniethiiiK  fur  the  prumotiuii  uf 
woodwind  music  in  America  to  lend  their 
copies  of  hard  to  get  items  of  imported 
music  to  be  photostated  and  then  rented 
to  defray  the  cost  of  the  photography. 
The  idea  is  to  reproduce  music  for  four 
or  more  woodwinds,  solo  instruments  with 
orchestral  accompaniment  and  other 
numbers  for  which  there  is  not  sufllcieiit 
demand  to  pay  for  their  publication  at 
present  American  labor  costs.  Conditions 
are  such  that  it  is  doubtful  if  some  of 
this  music  will  ever  again  be  made  avail¬ 
able  abroad.  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
any  of  you  who  have  suggestions  or  who 
are  interested  in  any  way. 


Later 

Tonight  I  write  from  Seattle  where 
Mrs.  Spratt  and  I  have  arrived  on  our 
trip.  We  have  met  many  interesting  and 
friendly  teachers,  musicians  and  mush- 
dealers  enroute  and  certainly  have  been 
treated  royally.  The  high  spot  in  the 
trip  so  far  has  been  Denver  where  we 
met  fellow  columnist  Rex  Klton  Fair  and 
his  lovely  family.  Bob  Organ,  first  bas¬ 
soonist  of  the  Denver  Symphony,  and  his 
wife  took  us  to  lunch  and  the  Herb  Bar¬ 
ger  family  had  us  out  for  dinner.  Herb 
is  a  clarinetist  and  the  manufacturer  of 
"Wondereeds".  Here  In  Seattle  I  am 
'itxtking  forward  to  meeting  A.  G.  Herrick, 
prominent  bassoonist,  and  have  already 
met  Mr.  Middleton  of  the  M  &  M  Music 
Co.  Mr.  Middleton  has  a  daughter  who 
is  a  renowned  flute  soloist  and  they  have 
one  of  the  best  libraries  of  flute  literature 
in  America.  A  few  days  from  now  I 
expect  to  arrive  in  Portland  to  pay  a  visit 
on  Phil  Cox,  <iur  French  Horn  columnist. 

Vibrato 

I  have  u  letter  from  Barbara  Downey 
of  Monterey,  Calif.  She  complains  that 
her  i>boe  teachers  have  never  taught  her 
vibrato.  As  a  general  rule  most  teachers 
on  any  wmidwind  Instrument  do  not  advo¬ 
cate  or  teach  vibrato.  Vibrato  as  gen¬ 
erally  used  In  the  dance  field  is  usually 
produced  by  a  rapid  pulsation  of  the  lower 
jaw  and  lip.  The  pulsation  is  made  It) 
accordance  with  the  type  of  result  de¬ 
sired.  The  bigger  and  slower  type  pro¬ 
ducing  the  Lombardo  style  and  the  short 
fast  vibrato  the  Miller  style.  I  believe 
that  what  you  are  after  is  more  to  l>e 
described  as  a  flowing,  singing  tone.  This 
can  not  be  achieved  by  any  artificial 
means  such  as  I  have  Just  described  and 
I  do  not  have  the  power  of  writing  an 
explanation  that  will  help  you.  It  is 
nut  a  dark,  deep  secret  as  some  players 
will  have  you  believe  and  some  schools 
of  playing  are  decidedly  against  it  in 
any  form.  Often  this  effect  of  vibrato 
is  more  noticeable  on  the  radio  and  in 
re<‘ording8.  I  don't  believe  that  you 
should  strive  too  hard  to  achieve  this  tyiw 
of  tune  until  you  have  fairly  complete 
mastery  of  vour  instrument.  Then  try 
using  solo  excerpts  of  symphonic  works 
that  are  played  on  recordings  that  you 
like  and  strive  to  imitate  them  using  or¬ 
chestra  studies. 

Lucy  Jo  Smith  writes  frtnn  Rock  Rap¬ 
ids,  Iowa,  that  after  several  adjustments 
her  oltoe  still  produces  an  unsatisfactor.x 
middle  1  am  at  a  loss  to  recommeinl 
any  action  as  I  do  not  know  what  ability 
and  knowledge  the  persons  have  who  have 
attempted  the  adjustments.  Inasmuch  as 
the  instrument  has  been  manufactured  in 
this  country,  I  suggest  that  you  return 
it  to  the  manufacturer  for  their  inspec¬ 
tion. 

I  will  always  be  happy  to  liear  any 
comments  or  suggestions  from  you  readers 
and  your  questions  are  always  welcome 
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JhiL  (^iwdtudiiiA,  ^oltunn. 

By  George  E.  Wain 

Obcrlin  Conservatory  of  Music 

Oberlln,  Okie 


At  one  time  or  another  every  performer 
flnds  himself  confronted  with  various 
problems.  For  the  clarinetist,  the  fore¬ 
most  problem  is  usually  that  of  obtaining 
good  reeds.  Conflicting  reports  concern¬ 
ing  the  famous  pre-war  Van  Doren  reeds 
seem  to  be  coming  from  various  jobbers 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  One 
friend  writes  that  he  is  getting  Van  Dor- 
ens  of  good  quality.  On  the  other  hand, 
word  reaches  me  that  some  Van  Dorens 
are  being  imported,  but  that  the  cane  is 
|)Oor.  Reasons  for  the  Inferior  quality  are 
traceable  to  the  important  factors  of 
improper  drying  of  the  cane  plus  the 
shortage  of  it.  It  seems  that  at  the  time 
of  the  allied  landings  on  the  south  coast 
of  France  much  of  the  cane,  which  grows 
and  looks  like  bamboo,  was  cut  and  used 
by  our  own  troops  for  purposes  of  camou¬ 
flage.  Some  reeds  come  to  us  which  are 
green  and  actually  taste  of  the  stlcky 
sap.  This  Is  caused  by  improper  curing. 

I  am  told  that  cane  stalks  must  be  stood 
on  end  for  a  few  months  in  order  that 
the  sap  may  drain.  Just  today  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  a  GI  former  student 
now  stationed  near  Paris  who  says  good 
reeds  are  available  over  there.  Clarinet 
players  In  this  country  really  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  few  American  Jobbers 
and  dealers  who  through  one  means  or 
another  have  supplied  most  of  the  trade 
with  reasonably  good  reeds  during  the 
war.  Certainly  I  have  no  complaint. 

Shorteqe  of  IntfrumenH 

orders  for  new  Instruments  are  piled 
high  at  the  headquarters  of  clarinet  man¬ 
ufacturers  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  In  France,  both  Selmer  and  Buf¬ 
fet  were  able  to  produce  clarinets  on  a 
limited  scale  throughout  the  war  and 
many  of  our  service  men  have  succeeded 
in  purchasing  new  instruments  over  there. 
Others  who  were  not  so  fortunate  have 
formed  a  waiting  list  —  a  condition  sim¬ 
ilar  to  this  country.  More  and  more  fine 
performers  will  turn  to  the  American 
made  clarinets  an  time  passes  and  as  ad¬ 
ditional  improvements  are  made.  It  Is 
true  in  most  every  plant,  I  believe,  that 
full  scale  production  will  be  slow  in  com¬ 
ing  until  more  of  our  skilled  workmen 
return  from  Service  to  their  places  at 
the  benches  and  lathes.  At  least,  most  of 
us  are  gratified  that  production  has  re¬ 
sumed  even  If  on  a  limited  scale. 

I  was  interested  to  hear  that  when  Mr. 
(leorge  Bundy  went  to  Europe  in  June  to 
visit  the  Selmer  factory  he  was  met  at 
the  airport  by  interested  OI’s  who  escort¬ 
ed  him.  by  truck  to  Paris  —  a  real  favor 
in  view  of  the  pathetic  transportation 
problems  at  that  time.  I  am  also  In¬ 
formed  that  the  American  soldiers  gave 
freely  of  their  food  and  cigarettes  to  the 
less  fortunate  workmen  at  the  Paris  fac¬ 
tory. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  some  questions  and 
answers. 

Question;  "My  first  chair  clarinetist  has 
been  getting  sharper  and  shari>er  lately. 
How  do  you  account  for  it  and  what 
should  we  do  to  correct  It?"  C.  L.,  Quincy, 

in. 

Answer.  On  the  day  when  your  question 
arrived  I  wan  being  visited  by  the  dis¬ 


tinguished  1st  clarinetist  of  the  Detroit 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Marius  Fossen- 
kemper.  I  told  him  of  your  question  and 
we  started  a  discussion  of  your  problem. 

It  is  common  for  the  pitch  of  a  wood 
clarinet  to  go  lower  in  the  summer  when 
the  air  is  damp,  and  higher  in  the  fall 
and  winter  when  the  heat  in  the  buildings 
dries  the  air.  There  are  two  factors  which 
seem  to  account  for  the  rise  of  the  pitch 
with  the  advent  of  artificial  heat.  First, 
the  density  of  dry  air  is  less  than  for 
damp  air  hence  the  vibrations  which  are 
set  Up  in  the  clarinet  mouthpiece  meet 
less  resistance  as  they  pass  through  the 
chamber  of  the  clarinet  with  the  result 
of  higher  pitch.  The  other  factor  relates 
to  the  drying  of  the  wood  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months.  The  bore  of  the  clarinet 
changes  from  season  to  season  and  most 
likely  some  change  in  pitch  accompanies 
this-  bore  change.  Most  every  clarinetist 
has  experienced  having  the  rings  on  a 
wood  clarinet  become  loose  during  the 
winter.  The  only  thing  to  do  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  pitch  is  to  “pull-out”  at 
the  barrel.  If  this  "pulling"  lowers  the 
throat  tones  too  much,  pull  at  the  middle 
joint  and  less  at  the  barrel. 

Queetiou:  "The  low  register  of  our  bass 
clarinet  blows  big  and  full,  but  from 
B-third  line  we  get  squeaks.  The  clarinet 
has  been  overhauled  and  the  mouthpiece 
refaced  and  we  still  have  the  same  trou¬ 
ble.  What  do  you  suggest  T’  B.  H. 

Anevoer:  This  is  the  sixty-four  dollar 
question.  Ordinarily  such  a  condition  may 
result  from  an  improper  adjustment  of 
either  of  the  two  register  keys  or  other 
leaks  from  under  pads.  Sometimes  too,  a 
facing  which  is  more  open  will  alleviate 
pinching  and  squawking  in  the  middle 
register.  No  doubt  you  are  aware  that 
most  clarinetists  who  change  from  B|j  to 
bass  clarinet  have  difficulty  in  the  middle 
or  Clarion  register  from  too  tight  an  em¬ 
bouchure.  The  bass  clarinet  because  of 
the  sise  of  its  bore  must  be  given  free¬ 
dom  with  adequate  breath  support  and 
not  too  tight  an  embouchure.  You  might 
try  placing  the  mouthpiece  a  bit  farther 
in  the  mouth.  If  these  suggestions  do  not 
alleviate  your  difficulty  I  suggest  that  you 
write  to  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Stang,  Box  6089, 
Mid-City  Station,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
get  his  suggestions.  Mr.  Stang  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  bass  clarinet  column  in 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  for  several  sea¬ 
sons  and  is  well  qualifled  to  answer  your 
question. 

In  a  letter  from  N.  J.  ZEVLMAKER, 
Denver,  Colorado,  I  was  asked  if  I  would 
grant  him  permission  to  cover  part  of  piy 
January,  1946,  column  pertaining  to  the 
care  and  upkeep  of  the  clarinet  in  the 
"Junior  Police  Bulletin”  of  that  city.  My 
answer  is  of  course  “Yes,”  provided  you 
have  also  the  permission  of  the  publisher, 
as  the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  copy¬ 
righted.”  I  am  pleased  and  flattered  that 
you  want  your  186  boys  in  your  musical 
organisations  to  read  it.  Upon  your  sug¬ 
gestion  I  will  repeat  the  information  in 
the  next  issue. 

Note :  Questions  and  comments  per¬ 
taining  to  this  column  should  be  sent  to 
George  E.  Wain,  Oberlin  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Oberlin,  O. 
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—Mutual!  Of  Chicago 


JN  a  few  short  weeks  Perma- 
Cane  Reeds  have  become  the 
first  choice  of  the  finest  musici¬ 
ans  on  the  air,  theatres  and 
night  clubs.  Perma-Cane’s  suc¬ 
cess  is  due  to  their  ability  to 
out -per  form  any  reed  made. 
The  finest  of  specially  cut  cane 
reeds  is  used  and  each  reed  is 
coated  with  a  plastic  that  makes 
it  durable,  waterproof,  and 
‘builds  a  “heart”  in  the  reed 
never  obtained  in  any  other  type 
of  reed.  No  harshness  or  buzz. 
Every  reed  plays.  Money-Back 
Guarantee. 


UMd  and  Endorsed  by  the  Reed  Sectiona 
of  NEIL  BONCHU,  WOODY  HERMAN. 
lOE  REICHMAN  and  Other  Bands. 


Prices  in  U.  S. 

Clarinet,  SOc  -  Alto  Sax,  6Sc 
Tenor  Sax,  75c 


Sold  ly  All  Lssdlnq  Dsalsn  or  Writs  to: 

PERMA-CANE 

818  •.  WABASH  AVENOE,  CHICAOO,  OUMOIS 
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SMART  STYLING  *  FINE 
TAILORING  *  LONG  WEAR 

Make  America's 

Outstanding  Uniform  Value 


QnJbucadeA,  d§,  ihsL 

3>hsufuk,  diffvtL  SimpU^uuL 

By  Philip  W.  L.  Cox.  Ir. 

Portland,  Oregon,  Public  Schools 


•  Year  after  year, 
America’s  leading 
sch(x>l  bands  choose 
Craddock  Uniforms 
because 

they  are  “tops”  in  style, 
design,  appearance, 
fit,  and  workmanship. 
All  factors  considered, 
Craddock  uniforms 
cost  less  per  year 
to  own — afford  greater 
personal  pride  and 


Thit  It  th«  way  to  taaf  your  horn  taction. 


satisfaction. 

Buy  Craddock,  the 
choice  of  champions. 

☆ 


Speaking  of  Pictures,  your  columnist 
scrambled  his  write-ups  and  his  photos  for 
you  folks  in  the  September  and  November 
issues  —  apologies,  (bet  you  didn't  even 
notice!).  Our  Intentions  were  the  best; 
we  were  trying  hard  to  keep  your  column 
loaded  during  a  trip  of  uncertain  length 
to  the  new  address  (in  case  you  hadn’t 
noticed). 

And  speaking  of  i  pictures  again,  this 
month’s  photo  pays  tribute  to  Maestro 
Ixtuis  Altieri’s  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
Philharmonic  where  the  French  Horns 
really  count.  This,  directors,  is  the  way  to 
.seat  your  horn  section  even  if  you  have 
to  use  tympani  cases  for  elevation.  The 
girls’  Wilson,  N.  Y.,  Central  School  Band 
under  Anthony  Barone  furnished  this  tal¬ 
ent.  The  Single  B9  in  front  of  the  chimes? 
Guess  who ! 

That  September  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN 
cover,  did  you  miss  it?  Single  F  horn, 
mechanical  valve  linkage  (also  known  as 
crank  action),  large  mouthpiece,  remark¬ 
ably  few  dents. 

Lots  of  news  picked  up  on  the  trip  west. 
Visited  with  our  friendly  editor,  Mr. 
Shepherd,  and  became  impressed  with  the 
struggle  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  to 
be  of  service  to  every  school  In  the  coun¬ 
try.  At  another  Chicago  address  I  chatted 
with  Carl  Geyer  who  rejects  fame  and 
profits  to  keep  our  French  Horns  playing 
through  his  repair  work.  I  found  Max 
Pottag  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  at  home, 
and  over  coffee  and  cake  learned  of  his 
devotion  to  students  of  horn,  of  his  serv¬ 


ices  to  the  contest  list,  his  advice  to  horn 
manufacturers,  his  work  on  Volumes  III 
and  IV  of  Belwin’s  "Horn  Passages." 

At  a  broadcast  rehearsal  I  met  Pete 
D1  L«cci  who  explained  his  theory  of  the 
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CLOTH.... 

60  Shades 
13  Quelitiat 

U  desired,  we  wiU  DESI<»I 
uniiorm  es pecislly  lor  you. 
School  and  Band  Banners. 

Flags,  Throwing  Flags. 

•  Special  Folder  la  Cotofs. 


DeMOULIN  Bros.  &  Co. 

GREENVILLE,  ILLINOIS 
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r 

E  guperiority  of  small  mouthpieces  for 
C  broadcasting,  and  with  pardonable  pride 

!he  held  '  his  horn  whiie  your  columnist 
sketched  the  arrangement  of  the  fourth 
valve  for  Improving  the  intonation  of 
valve  combination  2-3.  (Devices  for  per- 
b.  fecting  pitch  will  be  sketched  in  another 
issue. ) 

At  last  we  met  Phil  Farkas  who  so 
kindly  permitted  our  column  to  publish 
his  theories  on  horn  playing  in  April 
1943.  A  really  fine  gentleman  and  hornist, 
he  generously  played  third  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  I  heard  him,  and  paid  compliments  to 
.  others  of  the  horn  section.  He  has  been 
&  promoted  to  the  horn  section  of  the  Bos- 
I  ton  Symphony  at  the  suggestion  of  Willem 
Valkenier  who  believes  with  your  writer 

!in  Farkas's  theories  of  controlled  playing. 
Phil  reported  other  changes,  that  Wil¬ 
liam  Namen  will  go  to  Philadelphia,  and 


New. . . 

Leo  E.  Ruckle  adds  a  new  line 
of  single  reeds  to  the  famous 
(  line  of  double  reeds  long  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Ruckle  name. 

Clarinet . 25c 

Alto  Sax . 35c 

Tenor  Sox . 45c 

I  Finest  Quality  Cane 
Superior  cut 

Made  on  a  new  type  pre¬ 
cision  machine. 

At  your  dealers 

*  Ruckle  Heed  Cu. 

!  Beachwood  Pork 
Warsaw,  Indiana 


Repairing  and  Refinishing 

roar  iastrumant  like  new  by  ioclery  man  is 
enr  spadolty.  All  work  guorantsad.  Prieas  ea 
raquast,  Borgoia  lastnimanla  ei  all  kiad.  Saad 
lor  our  bargaia  list.  Will  pay  highast  prieas 
ior  your  usad  iasirumaats. 

C.  W.  BLESSING 

MUSICIANS  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
Elkhart,  Indiana 
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Specializing  in 
Designing 
EXCLUSIVE 
Band  and  Orchestra 
Attire 

Tell  ns  what  yon  have  in 
mind.  We  will  design  and 
submit  sketches  and  da- 
sigaa 

Marcus  Rubeu,  Ine. 

Dapi.  tu  S2S  So.  Stata  St. 
CUcago  S,  illinais 


Jimmy  Stagliano  will  go  to  Cleveland. 
Other  hornists  told  me  that  Alfred  Brain 
had  become  contractor  for  musicians  with 
M-G-M  studios,  and  that  Dennis  Brain  of 
the  R.A.F.  Band  had  been  reported  sit¬ 
ting  in  on  a  rehearsal  with  Artie  Shaw's 
swing  ork. 

We  hear  from  Charles  Garrett  of  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  that  hl^  uncle,  Lt.  Isadore 
Kats,  former  hornist  of  Portchester,  N.  Y., 

H.  S.  Band,  was  the  second  paratrooper  to 
land  on  the  Island  of  Japan.  He  played 
a  right-handed  double  horn. 

Lieigh  Homstad  writes  to  us,  "...  lined 
up  my  flve  horns  before  the  school  record 
player  . . .  and  had  session  with  Goldman 
Band  records  .  .  .  full  volume,  adjusted 
turntable  to  concert  pitch.”  Won't  Mr. 
Homstad  tell  us  more  details  with  a  photo 
to  show  us  how  to  do  the  same? 

Bob  Rosevear  who  was  prevented  by 
Illness  from  teaching  horn  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Music  Camp  last  summer  sent  a 
hank  of  hospital  laundry  string  for  horn 
valves  along  with  his  message,  "... 
having  my  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  sent  to 
me  here  .  .  .  following  horn  column  with 
interest  .  .  .  here's  the  title  of  a  horn  solo 
not  like  the  usual  contest  fabrications, 
Pessard's  'In  the  Forest/  publisher  And- 
raud  .  .  .  wish  for  more  of  this  and  less 
transposed-cornet-numbers  .  .  .  also  try 
‘Reverie’  by  Glasenow,  publisher  Cundy- 
Bettoney.  Talked  with  Herbert  Weishopf 
now  of  St.  Louis,  formerly  of  Prague- 
Csecho-Slovakia  radio  concerts  and  op¬ 
eras  .  .  .  claims  American  hornists 

smoother  than  the  rough-and-ready  con¬ 
tinental  players." 

Bill  Cushing,  A.R.M.  1/C,  Com  Fair 
Photo  Group  2,  Fleet  P.O.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  whose  home  is  Ormond,  Florida, 
dropped  us  a  line  that  he  joined  the  Navy 
in  Jacksonville,  went  to  the  wMt  coast, 
has  been  on  Guam  a  year,  and  expects  to 
get  home  to  his  horn  soon. 

Who  was  it  that  informed  us  about  the 
classical  records  on  G.I.  juke-boxes?  Any¬ 
way,  we'd  like  to  see  it  done  for  the  good 
of  horn  students.  Any  horn  fan  witness¬ 
ing  horns  gaping  around  a  juke-box  which 
spouts  Tschalkowsky's  FMfth,  M  1  g  n  o  n 
Overture,  or  the  Rhine  Journey,  please  get 
a  candid  shot  of  same  for  publication, 
along  with  a  second  shot  showing  the 
pushbuttons  and  titles  of  the  classics. 

"Thanks”  to  the  fan  who  reported  a 
real  horn  pin  that  counts  as  jewelry.  It 
was  seen  at  J.  K.  Gill  Co.,  408  S.W.  Bth 
Ave.,  Portland,  Oregon,  and  is  enamel  and 
gold  for  $1.50.  The  distributor  is  Teller 
Publishing  Co.  of  Chicago.  A  couple  of 
items  to  report:  "Symphonic  Themes’’ 
horn  quartets  arranged  by  Hiden,  Gamble 
Hinged  Music  publisher,  and  a  horn 
method  by  Henning,  with  several  out-of- 
the-ordlnary  procedures  and  explanations, 
Carl  Fischer  publisher. 

Here's  a  west  coast  horn  teacher  who 
has  responded  to  our  survey  for  available 
instruction.  John  E.  Waltt,  8127  S.W. 
45th  Ave.,  Portland,  Oregon,  Phone  CHer- 
ry  3145,  gives  lessons  by  the  month  (a 
new  angle  in  private  teaching).  He  is  a 
former  Chicago  hornist  trained  by  Bruno 
Jaenicke  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
(until  recently).  Mr.  Waltt  understands 
all  systems  of  horn,  including  doubles  and 
5-valve  single  Bb  horns,  and  offers  a 
scholarship  to  diligent  students. 

Another  horn-minded  music  educator  is 
Mr.  Walter  Welke,  Washington  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Seattle,  Washington,  who  as¬ 
sures  a  warm  welcome  for  horns  enrolling 
at  the  university.  Mr.  Welke  studied  horn 
with  Albert  Stagliano  when  each  was  in 
Detroit. 

Mr.  Carl  Diettrick,  director  of  Jefferson 


Dress  up  your  School 
Band  for  its  important 
Victory  -  Morale  job 
at  home.  This  is 
Patriotic.  We  have 
ample  stocks  of  fine 
School  Band  Uniform 
fabrics;  a  wide  selec¬ 
tion.  Write  us  for 
samples,  prices,  and 
ideas  for  smart  uni¬ 
forms. 

UNIFORMS  BY  OSTWALD,  Inc 

18  East  16th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


We  Can  Supply 

BAND  UNIFORMS 
NOW 

Made  to  Order 
Uniforms  for  all 
Organizations 


70  Years’ 
Experience 
Catalog  and 
Prices  Upon 
Application 

PEHIBONE  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

628  Sycamore  Street  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 
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HOWTO 
TWIRL  A  BATON 
By  Roger  Lee 

Th«  most  auttiviitic  book  ovor 
publithad  on  tbit  subjoct. 

Mokoi  if  oaty,  for  baginnar  or 
aiparf.  Fully  illuftrafad.  Prica 
$1.00  postpaid.  Ordar  Today. 
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SAXOPHONES  &  CLARINETS 

Ra^oadifionad,  Ra-lacqvarad,  Rapoirad. 
Silvar  Instrumants  strlppad  R  Sold  Lacquarad. 
Guaranfaad  Workmantnip.  WiiU  for  Spacial 
Katas  to  Schools  and  Stwdants. 

REED  INSTRUMENT  CENTER 

naa  sixth  Avanua,  Naw  York  19,  N.  V. 
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Terms  of  SHbscription 

Per  yeer  $1.50  2  years  $2.50 

Foreign,  per  year  $2.00 

Subscription  orders  accepted 
only  when  fully  covered  by  cash. 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  pub¬ 
lished  monthly  except  July  and 
August.  Mailing  date  generally 
the  1 0th  of  the  date  month. 
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JAc.  Band,  (DhdodohA.' 
CoMst^fbondsuKB,  Clink, 

By  C.  W.  Coonsr  Supervisor  of  Mumc 
Paducah,  Kentucky 


Here  is  a  simple  formation  that  looks 
like  something  really  complicated.  It  will 
apply  to  any  between-the-halves  demon¬ 
stration,  either  for  football  or  for  basket¬ 
ball,  when  you  are  giving  publicity  to  the 
Xational  War  Fund,  the  Red  Cross,  or 
any  similar  fund-collecting  organisation. 

It  takes  about  as  much  time  as  one  and 
one-half  marches,  depending  on  how  many 
members  there  are  in  the  marching  unit. 

Step  1.  Stop  the  unit  with  the  50  yd. 
line  running  down  the  middle. 

Step  2.  The  men  at  comers  A  and  C 
march  on  an  acute  angle  toward  the  rear 
(as  per  arrow)  and  their  lines  follow 
them,  each  one  in  the  line  marching  to 
A's  original  position  (and  C’s)  before 
turning  to  follow.  Lines  e  and  /  fail  in 
behind  to  form  the  section  A~B.  Lines 
A  and  g  (all  in  behind  (Ta  line  to 
form  the  section  C-D.  Marching  into  the 
positiona  (A)-(B)  and  (C)-(D)  to  form 
the  “0,“  the  lines  pause  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  (Fig.  1.) 

Step  3.  From  the  “O"  position,  the  two 
sections  march  in  opposite  directions  (as 
per  arrows)  to  the  new  positions  shown 
by  the  heaviest  lines  in  Fig.  2  to  form 
the  "I". 

Step  4.  Ail  marchers  in  section  C-D 
about  face  and  the  sections  march  (as  per 
arrows)  into  the  "V"  position  as  shown 
in  Fig.  S. 

Step  5.  Section  C~D  again  about  faces 
and  (as  per  arrows)  turns  down  inside  of 
section  A-B  which  is  marching  up  toward 
it.  Note  that  lines  h  and  g  break  out  of 
section  C-D  to  form  the  bars  of  the  “E". 
(Fig.  4.)  •  , 

Step  6.  Lines  g  and  h  go  back  to  reg¬ 
ular  position  by  marching  down  to  line  C. 
Lines  A,  e,  and  /  break  out  of  section  A-B, 
falling  in  and  flanking  into  position  as 
lines  g  and  h  go  by. 

If  all  the  lines  have  followed  each  other 
as  the  diagrams  suggest,  the  marchers  in 
the  unit  will  now  And  themselves  In  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  positions  as  when  they 
started  Step  1. 

(Did  you  notice  the  neat  N-A-V-Y  for¬ 
mation  done  by  the  band  in  the  movie, 
‘‘Anchors  AwelghT’  All  done  by  one  step 
only  by  each  of  the  players,  too ! ) 


-C  i 


The  French  Horn  Column  (Begins  on  page  34) 


J 


High  Band,  Portland,  Oregon,  suggests 
we  use  Oboe-and-English  Horn  duet  books 
for  French  Horn  with  Oboe  or  Flute  or 
Violin.  By  reading  the  horn  part  as  band 
music,  or  by  using  slide,  the  French 
Horn  may  play  duets  with  Comet,  Clari¬ 
net,  Tenor  Sax,  or  treble  Baritone  horn. 

Bill  Rodermund  of  Benson  Tech  Band 
in  Portland  is  developing  a  horn  mouth¬ 
piece  from  plastic  in  his  machine  shop. 
Conferring  with  your  colunm  writer,  he 
has  developed  a  "universal"  model  to  lit 
all  needs  It  has  a  small  cup  and  amall 
bore  designed  to  produce  a  solid  horn 
tone  when  played  by  anyone  at  ail. 
Should  the  player  desire  the  small  cup 
but  with  less  resistance,  a  drill,  gimlet, 
or  any  small  reamer  can  enlarge  the  bore 


a  trifle  at  a  time.  If  the  player  needs  a 
larger  cup  but  wishes  to  retain  resistance, 
a  Jackknife  and  line  emery  cloth  can 
scrape  and  polish  the  cup  to  the  desired 
slse.  Players  possessing  iron  Ups  or 
small  bore  horns  may  alter  both  the  cup 
and  the  bore  until  they  command  low 
register  as  well  as  high  register.  The 
unaltered  model  gives  three  or  four  half- 
steps  higher  than  traditional  models,  and 
is  suited  to  large  bore,  exhausting  models 
of  French  Horn. 

Besides  this  project.  Bill  Is  willing  to 
experiment  with  devices  to  correct  faulty 
pitch  on  single  B[,  horns,  with  changing 
single  F  horns  to  single  Bj,  horns,  and 
changing  single  F  horns  to  double  horns. 


3* 
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WE  REPAIR,  PLATE  AND  LACQUER  Band 

Instruments,  also  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Backed 
^  SO  years  of  service.  Musical  Instrument 
Exchange,  46  S.  Division,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich- 

igan. _ 

FOR  SALE— Extra  Fine — Martin  4-valve  silver 
bell  front  recording  bass  and  stand  $2SO.OO. 
Ludwig  vibraharp  with  cases  excellent  $200.00. 
Deagan  songbells  on  stand  with  resonattors  fine 
tone  $40.00.  Two  octave  aluminum  bell  lyra 
with  canvas  cover  and  heat^  stand  $75.00. 
Robert  Welty,  Columbia  City,  Indiana. 

FOR  SALE — Bass  drum  12x24,  Ludwig  $22.50. 
Bass  drum  Leedy  14x26  $27.00.  Martin  Mello- 
phone,  Frank  Mellophone,  Reliance  French  horn. 
New  prewar  Holton  upright  BB  bass  horn 
gold  lacquered,  $125.00.  Eh  bass  upright  Conn 
rebuild,  silver  finish  at  $87.00.  Two  n^  pre¬ 
war  cellos.  Two  new  prewar  Kay  string  basses. 
Several  standard  snare  drums  metal  shell  pre¬ 
war  models,  new  Zildjian  cymbals,  sock  pedals, 
cymbal  rods,  drum  brushes.  Single  and  double 
note  new  harmonicas.  A.  W.  Sikking  Company, 
116-118  North  Sixth  Street.  Springfield,  Illinois. 

65  PARADE  MUSIC  CASES  with  shoulder 
straps.  Black  leather — finely  tooled.  National 
Band  Instrument  Service,  620  Chestnut  St.,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  METAL  French  system  flute. 
$195.00.  Selmer  wood  clarinet,  articulated  GS. 
$165.00.  Martin  single  French  horn,  $150.00. 
King  silver  plated  baritone  horn,  case,  (or 
$135.00.  Buescher  gold  plated  trombone.  $125.00. 
King  silver  plated  euphonium,  case,  for  $185.00. 
Conn  euphonium,  $135.00.  Penzel  Mueller  clar¬ 
inet,  $150.00.  King  BBb  recording  bass  horn, 
$175.00.  Olds  trombone.  $120.00.  Buffet  con¬ 
servatory  system  bassoon,  $150.00.  USA  BB|) 
recording  bass  horn,  new,  $225.00.  Bettoney 
hass  clarinet.  $275.00.  Artley  sterling  silver  body 
and  head,  new,  $195.00.  Full  Boehm  system 
clarinet,  $135.00.  Hamilton  French  horn,  new, 
new  case,  for  $175.00.  Martin  silver  plated 
tenor  saxophone,  $150.00.  York  mellophone. 
$60.00.  Buffet  A  clarinet,  $85.00.  Martin  Flue- 
gel  horn,  $80.00.  Conn  clarinet.  $85.00.  Orsi 
Allrert  system  bass  clarinet,  $135.00.  Conn  valve 
trombone,  $85.00.  Martin  Centennial  alto  saxo¬ 
phone..  $185.00.  Pan-American  silver  plated  alto 
saxophone,  $95.00.  Dupre  A  clarinet,  full  Boehm 
system,  $75.00.  Holton  silver  plated  Eb  bass 
horn.  $145.00.  Conn  baritone  saxophone,  $135.00. 
Martin  gold  lacquer  alto  saxophone,  $125.00. 
American  Standard  C  melody  saxophone,  M5.00. 
Conn  hass  saxophone,  case,  $195.00.  Dupre 
metal  flute.  $85.00.  Heckel  system  bassoon, 

$295.00.  Bettoney  Cadet,  new  flute,  $100.00. 
Wm.  S.  Haynes  Ante,  $125.00.  Conn 
gold  plated  C  melody  saxophone,  $65.00. 
King  clarinet,  $90.00.  Selmer  Albert  system 
alto  clarinet,  $95.00.  Buffet  military  system 
oboe.  $75.00.  Conn  Bb  soprano  saxophone, 
$50.00*.  Moennig  Bros,  conservatory  system 
oboe,  $245.00.  Kohlert  alto  clarinet,  new, 
$295.00.  Conn  piccolo,  $75.00.  Conn  bass  trom- 
^ne,  $145.00.  Honi  French  style  flute,  $135.00. 
Kay  crackproof  cello  with  bag  and  bow,  new, 
$75.00.  Ludwig  and  Ludwig  Victory  Parade 
drams,  10x14,  ^2.50.  Deagan  4  octave  xylo¬ 
phone,  $75.00.  Pedler  wood  clarinet,  never  used, 
$165.00.  Martin  Freres  alto  clarinet,  new, 
$300.00.  Conn  Victor  model  cornet,  $85.00. 
York  French  horn,  $150.00.  Indiana  brass  gold 
lacquer  baritone  horn,  case,  $110.00.  Barbier 
conservatory  system  oboe,  $225.00.  Buffet  wood 
clarinet,  $I35.00.  Martin  trumpet,  $95.00.  Bet¬ 
toney  sterling  silver  piccolo,  $110.00.  Buffet 
^ccolo.  $65.00.  Martin  silver  plated  gold  bell 
Eb  sousaphone,  $250.00.  Conn  gold  lacquer 
trombone,  $90.00.  Holton  gold  lacquer  trom¬ 
bone.  $85.00.  Selmer  metal  clarinet,  $125.00. 
Lightweight  Glockenspiel,  $57.50.  Regular  Glock¬ 
enspiel,  $75.00.  Trombones,  trumpets,  cornels, 
priced  from  $50.00.  up.  Alto  horns  $45.00 
up.  Baritone  horns,  $60.00  up.  Violin  outfits 
•25.00  up.  Viola  outfits  $35.00  un.  Hundreds 
of  instruments  available  for  immediate  delivery, 
at  ^rgain  school  prices.  Highest  prices  paid 
for  instruments.  Bargain  list  on  request.  Trades 
and  exchanges  solicited.  Meyer’s  Musical  Ex¬ 
change  Co..  454  Michigan.  Detroit  26.  Michigan. 


RECONDITIONED  Buescher  silver  plated  BB 
recording  bass  horn  4  valve,  $225.00.  Bettoney 
conservatory  bassoon,  $125.00.  Kohlert  military 
oboe,  $60.00.  Conn  silver  plated  mellophone, 
$75.00.  Buffet  wood  Bb  Boehm  clarinet,  $135.00. 
Set  of  Penzel  Mueller  wood  A  and  B  Boehm 
clarinets,  double  case.  $210.00.  Conn  silver 
plated  baritone  horn,  $110.00.  York  silver  plated 
baritone  horn,  $100.00.  Besson  silver  plated 
Fluegel  horn,  no  case,  $60.00.  New  Buescher 
old  lacquer^  Fluegel  horn,  no  case,  $95.00. 
luffet  wood  Albert  system  bass  clarinet.  $165.00. 
Buffet  wood  Albert  system  alto  clarinet,  $110.00. 
Bettoney  Boehm  system  ebonite  alto  clarinet, 
$190.00.  Kohlert  wood  Boehm  alto  clarinet, 
$200.00.  Conn  silver  plated  Upright  alto 

horn,  $55.00.  Heber  gold  lacquered  double 

French  horn,  $190.00.  King,  Conn,  Buescher. 
Martin,  etc..  “Eb”  alto  saxophones,  $100.00  to 
$125.00,  each.  Buescher  gold  lacquered  baritone 
.saxophone,  $165.00.  Buescher  silver^  plated 
baritone  saxophone,  like  new,  $195.00.  Carl 
Fischer  silver  plated  baritone  saxophone  with 
case,  $110.00.  Lyon  &  Healy  gold  lacquered 
bass  saxophone  with  case,  $195.00.  Buescher 
silver  plated  bass  saxophone  with  case,  $225.00. 
Conn,  King.  Buescher,  Holton  trombones  with 
cases,  $75.00  to  $95.00  each.  King  silver  tone 
trombone  with  case,  $140.00.  Conn  silver  plated 
BB  sousaphone,  $285.00.  King  silver  plated  BB 
sousaphone,  $275.00.  Selmer  wood  conservatory 
plateau  oboe,  $285.00.  Pan  American  ebonite 
conservatory  oboe,  $147.50.  New  Artley  sterling 
silver  head  joint  Boehm  flute,  $160.00.  Set 
of  Conn  wood  Boehm  “C”  and  “D”  flutes  in 
double  case,  $85.00.  Conn  sterling  silver 

Boehm  C  flute  with  extra  trill  kys,  $185.00. 
Penzel  Mueller  wood  Boehm  “C”  flute,  $60.00. 
Conn  metal  Db  Boehm  piccolo,  $65.00.  Selmer 
silver  Db  piccolo,  $110.00.  Buffet  military 
English  horn.  $125.00.  New  crack-proof  cello. 

$60.00.  I^eedy  special  4  octave  xylophone  ma¬ 
rimba  with  trunk,  $225.00.  Deagan  Artist  No. 
264,  4  octave  special  xylophone.  $175.00.  New 
Kay  (Swing  Master)  string  bass  (crack-proof). 
$275.00.  ^t  of  pedal  typani,  $225.00.  Set  of 
hand  tuned  typani,  $125.00.  Conn  gold  lacquered 
Eb  bass  horn,  $125.00.  Martin  silver  plated  Eb 
bass  horn,  $135.00.  New  25  bar  Glockenspiel 
with  harness  cover  and  mallet,  $57.50.  New 
heavyweight  25  bar  Glockenspiel  with  harness 
cover  and  mallet.  $75.00.  Also  hundreds  of  other 
instruments  available  for  immediate  delivery  at 
bargain  prices.  Write  for  free  bargain  list. 
Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange.  446 
Michigan  Avenue.  Detroit  26.  Michigan. 


CUSTOM  MADE  oboe  and  En^tlish  horn  reeds, 
made  to  fit  the  customers’  special  requirements. 
Every  reed  a  good  usable  reed,  no  duds.  Send 
for  trial  proposition.  Overhauling — repairing  in 
all  its  branches.  Alfred  A.  Wales,  110  Indiana 
Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

BASSOON  AND  OBOE  REEDS -Guar.anteed 
to  be  free  and  easy  vibrating  reeds  or  return 
them  for  full  refund.  Sharp  or  flat  reeds  to  suit 
your  instrument;  graded  strengths,  soft,  me¬ 
dium,  hard.  Every  reed  tested  and  sterilized. 
Oboe.  $1.25  each,  3  for  $3.50,  $13.00  dozen. 
Bassoon  $1.50  each,'  3  for  $4.00,  $15.00  dozen. 
5c  each  paiil  for  your  used  oboe  read  tubes. 
Bob  Stevens.  2751  Laguna  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. _  _ 

FOR  SALE — Artist  Bassoon  Reeds — $1.75  each; 
delivered.  Hans  Meuser,  3531  Vine  Crest  Place. 
Cincinnati  20.  Ohio.  Principal  Bassoon,  Cincin 
nati  Symphony  Orchestra.  ‘Member  of  the 
.\rtist  Faculty,  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music. 


BUFFET  WOOD  A  ClaVinet— $75.00.  Late 
Model  Buffett  Wood  Bb  clarinet — best  offer. 
Both  exceptionally  good  condition.  Chester 
Hansen,  4323  •  N.  Ozark,  Chicago  34.  Illinois. 


NEW  FRENCH  MADE  alto  clarinet.  Kohlert 
bass  clarinet.  Buffet  A  clarinet.  Conn  Bb  clar¬ 
inet,  Kohlert  oboe,  and  man^  other  bargains. 
School  Music  Service.  Champaign,  III. _ 


JACK  SPRATT  SIGNATURE  REEDS  for 
clarinet,  saxophone,  oboe,  bassoon  and  all  ree»i 
instruments.  Carefully  hand  finished  and  per¬ 
sonality  tested  reeds  of  select  cane.  Sterilized  by 
G.  E.  Sterilamp  and  packed*  in  attractive,  sani¬ 
tary  boxes  and  plastic  containers.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Reed  making  tools  and  supplies. 
Write  for  free  reed  offer.  Woodwind  Shop,  5951 
Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis  12,  Mo^ _ 

OBOE  REEDS  I  will  make  your  reeds  per¬ 
fect  as  the  ones  I  use  in  Cincinnati  Symphony 
(Irchestra ;  easy,  beati'iful  tone,  perfect  in 
tonation.  Mounted  on  Lnree  tubes,  $1.15  e.ach  ; 
6  for  $6.50.  Oboes.  English  horns,  new.  used. 
Andre  Andraud.  6409  Orchard  Lane.  Cincin 
nati  13.  Ohio.  _ _ 


BUFFET  CRAMPTON  CLARINET  $75.00. 

Selmer  Albert  system  $15.00.  Martin  Flute 
$55.00.  Emil  Blessing  Cornet,  gold  plated 

$100.00.  York  Special  Cornet  $35.00.  Filmore 
Cornet  $30.00.  Conn  Trombone  $50.00.  Conn 
Baritone  $70.00.  Conn  single  French-horn  $90.00. 
King  double  horn  $135.00.  Conn  Soprano  saxo¬ 
phone  $65.00.  Selmer  C.  Melody  $45.00.  Hol¬ 
ton  Baritone  saxophone  $135.00.  La  Monte 

conservatory  system  oboe  $-250.00.  Kohlert  mili¬ 
tary  system  oboe  $58.00.  Alto  clarinet  Kohlert 
(new)  $290.00.  10X14  separate  tension  Leedy 

street  drum  $32.00.  12X26  hlack  bass  drum 

$25.00.  10X22  junior  base  drum  $16.00.  8X14 

concert  drum  Leedy  $38.00.  Slingerland  drum 
set.  white',  $135.00.  6.3/4  six  violin  outfits  $15.00 
each.  35  full  size  violin  outfits  from  $12.00  up 
to  $200.00  each.  Cello  outfit  $45.00.  Gibson 
mandolin,  flat  top.  $35.00.  Bell-Lyre  $65.00. 
Electric  portable  phonograph  $48.50.  Crestline 
Music  Shop.  Crestline.  Ohio. 


WALDO  OBOE  REEDS  guaranteed  handmade 
Not  a  commercial  hut  a  player’s  reed.  Selecte*! 
cane,  easy  blowing,  lieautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
as  used  by  me  in  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Gold 
man  Band.  Fiach  reed  rings  “A”  tuning  gong 
sympathetically.  Test  your  embouchure.  Profes¬ 
sional  model.  $1.10:  .1  for  $3.00.  Sold  direct 
only.  Maxim  Waldo,  1475  Grand  Concourse, 
Bronx,  New  York. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

BANDMASTERS!  !  !  Two  snappy,  melodious 
numbers  you  should  have:  “Premier  .Amour" 
concert  waltz.  “Tatler"  March.  Solidly  arranged, 
band,  orchestra,  75  cents.  Jim  Mack,  3  Walnut 
Court,  Alton.  Illinois. 

CASH  PAID  FOR  GRADUATION  caps, 
gowns,  and  hoods,  regardless  of  quantity.  Lind 
ner.  153-SM  West  33rd  St.,  New  York  City  1. 
HERBER’T  CLARKE  tells  in  his  book.  “How 
I  Became  a  Cornetist,”  how  he  became  the 
greatest  cornetist  that  ever  lived.  Only  $1.00. 
write  Joseph  Huber,  3413  Wyoming,  St.  Ix)uis 
18.  Missouri. 


GET  YOUR  MUSIC  READY  for  playing  and 
publishing.  Send  me  your  melody  for  free 
advice,  and  prices  on  arranging.  Ed  Chenette. 
Shamrock,  Texas. 


See  Next  Page  for  More 
Interesting  Bargains 
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DALBEYS 

OMAHA  SPFCU. 


DALBEYS 

waha  special 


HEW 

SECOND 

EDITION 


BARGAINSI  Tuxedo  loitt  including  vat,  sin- 
kIc  breasted,  all  siza,  bat  Rrade — $15.00,  $10.00 
(used).  Cleaned,  praseA  Double  breasted  tux¬ 
edos.  $20.00.  White  coats,  $5.00.  Tuxedo  pants, 
$5.00.  23  iirreen  capa,  $46.00.  Sixty  band 

uniforms.  Sixty  Shakos,  $30.00.  (36)  orange- 

black  wooden  capes,  $90.00.  Director's  coats, 
caps.  Free  lists,  Wallace,  2416  N.  Halsted,  Chi¬ 
cago; _ 

FOR  SALE— 55  black  double  brasted  uniforms, 
coats  and  trousers  with  orange  trim.  Trousers 
have  one  inch  orange  braid,  coats  have  orange 
braid  and  citation  cords.  Also  caps  to  match. 
Sample  and  prica  on  requat.  Walter  Sarlette, 
Dir.,  Morris,  Minnesota. _ 


Michigan. 


For  Slides  and  Vqlves 


GREASE  STICK 


W  Use  like  •  erti|ron  oa 
eork  or  meCel  joinU  of 
elannet  or  eaxophoM  to 
keep  them  from  stick* 
ing.  Try  CORKER  to¬ 
day  and  you*ll  never  so 
back  to  the  old  faab* 
ioned  grease  can. 

JCti  *T«U 

MUSK  STORES 


FOR  SALE — Fifty  band  suits. 


_ _  _  _  _  two  majorette 

suits,  and  one  drum  major  suit,  all  to  match. 
Green  wool  coat  and  cap  and  white  cotton  trous¬ 
ers.  All  siza  for  school  bands.  Mrs.  Scott 
Badman,  Oakwood,  Ohio. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WE  WANT  YOUR  MUSICAL  INSTRU¬ 
MENT.  We  will  pay  you  the  highat  prices! 
If  you  have  any  of  the  following  instruments  or 
any  others,  please  communicate  with  us  by  mail 
or  send  in  your  instruments  for  appraisal.  We 
especially  want  saxophona,  trumpets, '  comets, 
mellophona,  French  horns,  clarinets,  oboa,  bas¬ 
soons,  sousaphona,  fluta,  alto  horns,  baritone 
horns  and  slide  trombona.  Whether  you  want 
to  sell  outright  or  trade  we  will  quote  you  high¬ 
est  cash  or  trade-in  allowance.  If  our  offer  isn’t 
satisfactory  to  you,  we  will  return  your  instru¬ 
ment  at  our  expense.  We  buy  all  musical  in¬ 
struments.  Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454 
Michigan.  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


•  Parfact  lubrication  lor  slidaa  and 
valvas.  Long  lasting;  smooth  as  valvat; 
mill  not  gum;  pravaats  corrosion  and 
waar. 

Sold  at  All  Music  Stores 


Condition  of  Your  Instrument 

Try  Us  for  fine  repairing  of 
All  Banff  Instruments 

Reasonable  Prices  with  Reasonably 
Quick  Service 

Prkes  on  request  or  ship  tor  astimote 

NATIONAL  BAND  INST.  SERVICE 

620  CHESTNUT  ST.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

"In  Ovr  I4lh  Yoor  of  Conssiomtiout  Sorvka" 


Full  of  the  amiifiing  Sid  Hix  cartooiiH  which 
appeared  in  leading  tniiHic  magazines. 
Twenty  pages  of  laughs  and  chuckles. 

m  Just  ask  for  your  copy  at  your  music  deal¬ 
er’s.  Or  if^none  is  a.ailahle,  write  direct, 
giving  name  of  your  music  dealer. 


Mississippi  News 

(Begins  on  page  20) 

which  had  been  organised  at  the  i-aiite 
time  as  the  organization  of  the  hMtid. 
Mrs.  O.  Ogden,  director,  expressed  her 
gratitude  to  the  Band  Auxiliaries  for  the 
wonderful  helps  they  gave  the  band. 
Last  May  this  organization  staged  a  one- 
night  carnival  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
enough  money  to  buy  a  bell  lyre  'and  a 
FYench  horn.  The  affair  proved  very  suc¬ 
cessful  and  as  the  result  of  the  hard 
work  of  these  ladies,  the  band  was  able 
to  purchase  these  two  Instruments. 


A^PlntEr  Elkhart,  Ind. 


IHUSIC  SERVICE 

Publicatioiis 


fPredvced  in  Paris) 

ovailable  as 

16MM  MOVIES 

ALEXANDER  BRAILOWSKY 
JACQUES  THISAUD 

PARIS  CONSERVATORY  SYMPHONY 
ALFRED  CORTOT 
GREGOR  PIATIGORSKY 
and  other* 

Show  Thom  In  Your  Schoei 
Send  for  Informatiom 

FILM  CLASSIC  EXCHANGE 

FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


FAV  BAND  METHOD,  BlapU.  prmUezI  tnd  tbm- 

mzk.  14  Books . oodi  Tic 

— Tmchor  i  Mznuzl,  $1.10. 

FAV  STHINO  METHOD,  NewcA  muinor  of  pfoeo- 

doro.  4  Bocks . cccti  Tic 

— Msimcl  Indudlnc  PIsno  cec.  $1.50. 

BAVOV  BAND  BOOK.  Olibcrt  A  fmilirsn  rsroritcs. 

15  Books  . carti  S.V 

— Camplsto  secro,  TOc. 

BAVOY  BAND  LIBRARY,  IT  luunbcrs,  CMti  coo- 

Bltts  wllk  seen . TSc 

Dooblo  ninsben  with  scon . $1 

FEBTAL  PROCESBION.  March  of  DKnlty  by  Cross. 
Arr.  by  Msyhow  Loks.  Ter  band  and  orebsstra. 
TEMPO  Dl  RALLO,  BcarlatU.  Ait.  by  A.  H 
Brandenbur*.  For  t  ClirtnoCa. 

Rood  far  FREE  COPIEB.  Aim  FREE 
PHONOORAPH  RECORD  CATALOB  XX 


State  Music  Library 

For  Mississippi  Bands 


The  Mississippi  Band  and  Orchestra 
Directors  association  have  adopted  a  i>lan 
by  which  a  State  Music  Library  will  be 
built.  The  plan  calls  for  every  scIkkiI 
band  which  is  a  member  of  the  Mississippi 
High  School  Music  association  to  con¬ 
tribute  one  or  more  selections  to  the 
library.  The  assignment  of  the  selectkins 
for  each  school  are  made  by  a  committee 
made  up  of  band  directors.  This  is  a 
grand  step  forward  and  will  prove  a  great 
help  for  our  clinics.  The  bands  of  member 
schools  will  benefit  from  the  state’s  own 
library.  The  band  director  of  these 
.schools  will  be  privileged  to  borrow  any 
of  the  selections  in  the  library.  Mr. 
Simon  Kooyman,  the  founder  of  the  band 
movement  In  Mississippi,  and  band  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  renowned  Clarksdale  High 
School  Band  and  (Orchestra,  has  proudly 
accepted  the  position  (job)  of  •■fafe 
librarian. 


MUSIC  SERVICE  PRESS 

1166  Sixth  Avsrim,  N.  Y.  C.  19 


FLUTISTS 

CLARINETISTS 

Send  for  CATALOG  No.  4  ft  5 
— the  world's  largest  catalog  of 
music  for  woodwinds. 

New  Numbors  Are  toimg  Constomfly  Addod 


Sludonts  and  Directeri 
Underttbnd  the  most  ebuMd  initrumcnt  in  your 
group  tho 

SNARE  DRUM 

Send  lot  THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO  DRUM,  ell 
text,  no  exerelMt.  $1  poitpeid. 

HENEY  SCHOOL  OF  PERCUSSION 
54S  W.  Unlvortlty  Avo.,  Do  Lend,  Florlde 
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